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THE WEEK. 


THE great event of the week 
for the English people—indeed, 
the only event for which they 
seem to have heart or thought 
—has been the celebration of the completion of the 
Queen’s sixtieth year of reign. As everybody now 
knows, the festivals connected with this notable and 
unique event have been brilliantly successful. The 
weather, upon which so much depended, was what 
has been long known in Great Britain as “ Queen's 
weather "—a curious and interesting fact, inasmuch 
as all the portents were threatening, and on Tues- 
day the sun was not visible until the moment 
when her Majesty left Buckingham Palace. 
The crowds which have been brought together, 
not only in London, but in all the great cities of the 
empire, have been enormous. London, indeed, 
never saw such a crowd as that of last Tuesday, and 
it may, therefore, be reasonably doubted if a similar 
crowd can have been seen anywhere else in the 
world. Yet there has been an entire freedom from 
those serious accidents which were so freely pre- 
dicted. No life was lost in London, nor was 
anyone seriously injured; and, so far as we can 
gather from the newspaper reports, only one of the 
millions of persons engaged in celebrating the event 
of Tuesday fell a victim to a fatal accident. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





Nor is it only in this matter that the nation 
has to congratulate itself upon an unexampled 
success in the performance of a great historical 
function. The spirit shown—not merely in London, 
but throughout the empire—in the celebration of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, has been one of unbroken har- 
mony and enthusiasm. In the streets of London 
the manifestations of personal attachment to the 
Queen have been extraordinary in their character, sur- 
prising even those who expected most. In every part 
of the world-wide dominions of her Majesty we have 
seen similar manifestations. Even in Ireland, where 
alone a discordant note had been struck, the greatest 
respect has been shown for the personal character of 
the Sovereign. The display of feeling abroad has 
also been of an eminently gratifying character. 
The Emperor of Austria, breaking through the 
rigid etiquette of the Court of Vienna, went in 
person to the British Embassy to congratulate her 
Majesty's representative upon the day, and paid 
an unusually prolonged visit to him. Both the 
Italian Houses of Parliament passed resolutions 
of sympathy with the Queen and her people, 
whilst the press of the Continent and of America 





has been practically unanimous in recognising the 
virtues of Queen Victoria, and the justice with 
which her subjects are celebrating her jubilee. 
It has, indeed, been a world-wide festival upon 
which we have been looking during the past week, 
and everything connected with it has been cal- 
culated to gratify both the Queen and her people. 





SUNDAY last was the actual anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession, and the celebration of that event 
began by special services in every church and chapel 
in the land. In almost every case the singing of 
the National Anthem formed part of these services, 
whilst the crowded state of the churches testified to 
the popular interest shown in the occasion. The 
Queen herself attended a special service in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. The Prince of Wales, 
and other members of the Royal family, went to 
St. Paul’s. The peers worshipped at Westminster 
Abbey, whilst the House of Commons attended its 
parish church of St. Margaret’s in a body. On 
Monday the Queen came to London, and was received 
with great enthusiasm by large crowds gathered 
along the route from Paddington to Buckingham 
Palace. In the evening she received the Colonial 
Premiers and distinguished envoys from other 
countries. 





TUESDAY was the day fixed long beforehand for 
the public celebration of the Jubilee. In accordance 
with arrangements made many months ago, her 
Majesty made a solemn State-progress through 
London, traversing a route some six miles in length, 
which carried her not only through the West End 
and the City, but through some of the poorest 
quarters of South London. She was accompanied 
by a procession unique in character, and unsurpassed 
in splendour. It consisted in the first place of the 
detachments of Colonial and Indian troops which had 
been brought to this country for the occasion. These 
troops were headed in each case by the Premiers of the 
colonies they represented. After the colonial proces- 
sion, which furnished a spectacle more significant and 
more impressive than any which the streets of 
Rome witnessed in the days of imperial glory, came 
a splendid representation of the fighting forces of 
the empire, consisting of tne chief mounted regi- 
ments in the service, seven batteries of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, a force of bluejackets and Royal 
Irish Constabulary. The Queen’s bodyguard con- 
sisted of picked men from the Indian and Colonial 
armies, and she had besides an escort of Princes 
connected with her by blood or marriage. The 
ladies of her family, including the Empress Frederick 
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of Germany, preceded her in State-carriages, as did 
also the special ambassadors from abroad. The 
Queen occupied alone the back seat of her carriage, 
the Princess of Wales and the Princess Christian 
sitting opposite to her. 





As we have already stated, this magnificent 
cortege passed through London without hitch or 
accident of any kind, and amid a scene of un- 
exampled enthusiasm. The streets, which had been 
elaborately decorated for the occasion, were lined 
with foot soldiers, whilst behind the soldiers stood 
a multitude of sightseers, estimated at a million 
and a half in number. At Temple Bar the Queen, 
in accordance with old custom, received the homage 
of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. In Fleet Street 
she paused for a moment in order to greet with 
special graciousness a number of the survivors of the 
memorable Balaclava Charge, whom a kindly news- 
paper proprietor had brought together for the 
occasion. At St. Paul's Cathedral the procession 
was halted for twenty minutes whilst a solemn 
and impressive religious service was held. The 
return to Buckingham Palace was by way of London 
Bridge, the Borough of Southwark, and Westminster 
Bridge. 





IMMEDIATELY before quitting the Palace in 
order to make her progress through London, the 
Queen sent to the telegraph office for transmission 
to all parts of the British dominions a brief message 
from herself to her subjects. It ran as follows: 
“From my heart I thank my beloved people. May 
God bless them!” This message reached Canada in 
time to be read before the celebration of the Jubilee 
in the Dominion began, and it was received in Calcutta 
and Melbourne before the loyal inhabitants of those 
cities had retired to rest. On the evening of Tuesday 
the whole of London was illuminated. We say 
“the whole” advisedly, for the _ illuminations, 
instead of being confined, as usual, to the main 
thoroughfares and business or fashionable quarters, 
were to be seen in almost every street and square 
in this province of bricks and mortar. At the same 
time more than two thousand five hundred bonfires, 
specially erected for this night of Jubilee, blazed 
from the highest points in Great Britain, sending their 
rere into the most remote valleys and hamlets of 

e land. 





On Wednesday the Queen, who had suffered 
no ill effects from the fatigues and excitement of 
the previous day, received addresses from the two 
Houses of Parliament, which they carried to 
Buckingham Palace in person. She afterwards 
held a reception of the mayors and provosts of the 
United Kingdom and the chairmen and conveners 
of County Councils. She returned to Windsor 
at a later hour in the day, reviewing ten thousand 
school-children on Constitution Hill on her way 
to the station. In the evening a State perform- 
ance at the Opera was attended by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and by most of the royal 
and distinguished guests who have visited England 
for the Jubilee. 


THE most interesting feature of Thursday's 
celebrations was the entertainment of the poor at 
the instance of the Princess.of Wales. Her kindly 
thought belongs to past rather than to present 
ideas of charitable practice; but, at any rate, the 
gloomy anticipations of the result were falsified. 
In London some 310,000 people were fed at twenty- 
six centres, the most notable of the dinners being 
that to the crippled children at the People’s Palace, 
which was attended by the Prince and Princess. 


THe Jubilee Gazette was published on Tuesday 
morning. It contained a great number of names, 
but most of them were those of distinguished 
members of the public service, who received 








promotion in the Orders of the Bath or St. Michael 
and St. George. The Colonial Premiers were made 
Privy Councillors. Four gentlemen were raised to 
the peerage; Mr. Lecky, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, and Mr. Wharton were admitted to the 
Privy Council; the title of Lord Mayor was con- 
ferred upon the chief magistrates of Leeds and 
Sheffield ; fourteen baronetcies were bestowed, and 
thirty-eight knighthoods. The best known names in 
the list of gentlemen thus honoured were those of 
Mr. Henry Craik, Dr. Frankland, Dr. Huggins, Mr. 
Norman Lockyer, Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A., and 
Mr. S. B. Bancroft. 





THE banquet given to the Colonial Premiers at 
the Imperial Institute yesterday week was marked 
by some interesting speeches, all dealing in the 
main with the same themes—the multiplication and 
growth of the colonies, which, as the Prince of 
Wales remarked, have more than doubled in number 
since the Queen’s accession; their freedom, since 
English emigrants, as Lord Rosebery happily put it, 
have taken the sacred fire of their native land to 
every part of the world; and, as a consequence 
of their freedom, their loyalty and devotion to the 
mother country, which was emphasised in particular 
by the Premier of Canada; and the attempt to rest 
the empire on the basis of mutual sympathy and 
affection, the success of which Lord Salisbury truly 
characterised as “the triumph of a moral idea.” 
Some of the references to other topics in the 
speeches were suggestive enough. Mr. Laurier’s 
emphatic claim for Canada of a nationality of her 
own under British suzerainty sets one thinking 
as to what might happen to a patriotic Afrik- 
ander who made a similar claim in the presence 
of any future European master at the Cape. Mr. 
Reid's reference to the remoteness of the domestic 
politics of England from Australian interests reminds 
us of that relative decline in the importance of the 
“ Mother of Parliaments" which to the late Mr. E. A. 
Freeman was the great drawback (besides the name) 
to “Imperial Federation "; while Mr. Chamberlain’s 
vindication of the House of Commons and Lord Salis- 
bury’s sarcastic description of the House of Lords 
have a considerable personal interest at any rate. So 
have Lord Salisbury’s avowals of his own fears, “asa 
Tory,” in the early days of responsible Government 
in the colonies, and his hints at the danger of State 
Socialism. But there is no reason to suppose that 
Colonial Parliaments will be less reasonable than the 
rest of the world ; and the conferences of the Colonial 
Premiers with the Colonial Secretary, of which the 
first was held on Thursday, give reason to hope 
that all the talk about Federation will have some 
practical result. 





WHEN Parliament resumed work on Thursday 
an important discussion took place, @ propos of the 
Consular vote, on the continuance of slavery in the 
British Protectorate opposite Zanzibar, and on the 
scandal of the delivery by British officials of fugitive 
slaves to their owners. The attitude taken up 
by Mr. Curzon confirmed the distrust expressed in 
our columns of the Foreign Office in this matter : but 
an opinion that such restitution was illegal on the 
part of the British officials, even though they were 
administering Mohammedan law, was elicited from 
the Attorney-General, and a promise was given by 
Mr. Balfour that this interpretation of their duties 
should receive effect. But the continuance of slavery 
in a British Protectorate is a scandal, and the sub- 
stantial minority which supported the reduction of 
the vote, moved by Mr. Dillon as a protest, is a sign 
that the question will not be allowed to drop. 





THE Jubilee has been celebrated all 

ABROAD. over the British Empire, except in 
those parts of India where the 

earthquake made rejoicing impossible, with immenss 
vigour and unparalleled enthusiasm; and the 
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celebrations at home have been followed on the 
Continent and in the United States with acute 
interest and, for the most part, cordial sympathy. 
Here and there a discordant note has been sounded 
in the Press—among the Parisian Socialists and the 
American-Irish, for example; but even they have 
done little more than state, in offensive and 
exaggerated language, the truth that a constitu- 
tional Queen is a symbol as well as a person, 
a view stated in the Temps in terms to which 
no exception can be taken. In Germany the 
occasion has been seized upon by the Liberal Press 
(very naturally) to point a Liberal moral for the 
benefit of the Kaiser, and by the reactionists, less 
appropriately, as a text for the thesis that English 
conditions are impossible in Germany. In Austria 
the celebrations have suggested to some journalists 
the theme of the increasing rivalry between Ger- 
many and England—which the Kaiser, as we point 
out elsewhere, has also taken occasion to emphasise. 
That Germans are competing with Englishmen is 
true enough; but they have so often done so by be- 
coming Englishmen that we may be excused for re- 
garding the rivalry of the nations as factitious. The 
Kaiser and the colonial enthusiasts are doing their 
best to make it national, but we do not believe their 
efforts will succeed. 





AmipD the Jubilee celebrations disquieting news 
has come from India. Lieutenant Ayerst of the 
Commissariat, and Mr. Rand, the chief authority 
connected with the measures taken to stamp 
out the plague at Poona, were shot on leaving 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s reception at that place 
on Tuesday evening, the former being killed 
outright, the latter dangerously wounded. The 
crimes were committed by two separate assail- 
ants, who escaped, and the circumstances seem 
to indicate considerable premeditation. Moreover, 
a seditious leaflet has been widely circulated in 
the Bombay Presidency violently attacking the 
measures taken for the suppression of the plague, 
protesting against all Jubilee rejoicings amid the 
present disasters of India, and contrasting the 
English feelings towards the population of India 
and towards the Armenians and Greeks. No doubt 
all this is alarming, but it must be very doubtful 
whether, in a country full of all sorts of fanatics 
and with a multitude of other possible elements of 
danger, the disaffection may not be merely sporadic. 
Certainly in a Western country, suffering as India 
has lately suffered, the popular unrest would be far 
more visible and widespread. 


LiTTLE definite news has been published this 
week as to the peace negotiations; but what there is 
is favourable. We are told that all is in train for 
settlement, that the rectification of the Thessalian 
frontier will involve only the retrocession of small 
portions of uninhabited territory, and that there 
is every prospect of a satisfactory ending being 
achieved at an early date. One cannot help ascrib- 
ing these hopeful announcements to a desire to 
make things pleasant during the Jubilee, especially 
as it has since transpired that the Porte is getting 
up petitions for the retrocession among the Kutzo- 
Wallachs who live near the frontier. Still, as 
Turkey has reduced her demands to the part of 
Thessaly north of the Peneios, she presumably 
will be content with much less: and the hopes 
are supported by a telegram to the Standard from 
Vienna to the effect that the Turkish commanders 
in Thessaly have received orders to conclude no 
contracts for the delivery of supplies at a later 
date than July 20th. Perhaps also the renewed 
protest by the Greek Government against the im- 
position of any war indemnity whatever may be a 
sign that a decision is near,’ 














AFTER this the Cretan question will be taken 
up; and here also—perhaps for Jubilee purposes 
—smooth things have been prophesied. A definite 
step has at least been taken, and one that is 
highly creditable to the Concert of Europe, to the 
ultra-monarchical Powers in particular. M. Numa 
Droz, ex-President of the Swiss Confederation, who 
is an administrator of proved capacity and a 
philosophical Radical (he began life as a_ school- 
master), has been invited to go to the island as 
Governor, and on his declining on the score of 
health and for family reasons, has been offered 
the post of temporary Administrator. We sincerely 
hope he may see his way to accept the post. 





THe remarkable demonstration in Brussels on 
Sunday week in favour of the introduction of 
universal compulsory military service for the Belgian 
nation, and the still more remarkable response on 
the part of the King, have considerably distum bed 
the Ministerial ranks. On Wednesday an inter- 
pellation took place in the Chamber on the subject 
of the interference of the Crown in politics; but 
the Ministerial and clerical efforts to minimise the 
significance of the King’s words were not very 
successful. The attitude of parties in this matter in 
Belgium exhibits a curious inversion of parts. The 
Liberals are strongly in favour of the change, regard- 
ing the present system, under which substitutes are 
purchasable for those who are drawn for service, as 
undemocratic; the Conservatives uphold the present 
system partly to keep down the price of labour, 
partly through fear of the dangers to morals and 
religion involved in the general commingling of 
recruits at a very critical age. But there is little 
doubt that the change must come. The neutrality 
of Belgium is guaranteed by treaties, of course; but 
still it has been thought necessary both to fortify 
Antwerp and to build very strong defences in the 
valley of the Meuse. Some alarmists in France— 
among them M. Lockroy—have declared that am 
arrangement exists under which these fortresses 
are to be garrisoned by German troops in case of 
a war between Germany and France. Such fatuous 
cries will certainly be raised until Belgium has an 
adequate army of her own; and she cannot but 
imitate the structure of the armies of those neigh- 
bours against whom she would have to protect her 
neutrality in the first instance. 


THE prospect at the second ballots in the General 
Election to-morrow in the Netherlands looks some- 
what more hopeful for the Liberal party. The 
“‘ Historic Christians ’—so called, we believe, chiefly 
because they are not ultra-Calvinists—as well as the 
Democrats and Socialists, are all inclined to support 
the Liberal candidates in districts where they have 
none of their own; while even the anti-Revolu- 
tionaries—those Calvinistic ultra-Protestants who 
split off from the Liberal party some ten years 
ago on the question of secular versus religious 
education—are in some cases supporting the candi- 
dates of the Liberals or the “ Historic Christians.” 
Elsewhere, however, they are supporting the 
Catholics—a curious coalition. At Groningen, how- 
ever, where M. van Houten, once a Radical, now a 
Moderate Liberal and Minister of the Interior, and 
the virtual author of the new Reform Act, was 
pitted against a Liberal, they prefer the latter, and 
M. van Houten has therefore been compelled to 
retire. 





Tue Jubilee Odes—so far as we 
have been able to study them—- 
rather tend to confirm the view 
now accepted by critics of present-day English 
literature. Fairly good poetry is written by a great 


LITERATURE, 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weqkly wages. 
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many people, but nobody reaches an extremely high 
level or falls to a very low depth. We doubt if 
the present occasion has produced anything so 
likely to live as Tennyson's “ Welcome” to the 
present Princess of Wales; and certainly no one 
has published anything so grotesquely common- 
place as the verses which fell from the late 
Mr. Martin Tupper on the same occasion. But then 
no living poet is supported by so eminently re- 
spectable and solid a constituency as Mr. Tupper was, 
or possesses his modest assurance. The occasion 
is certainly inspiring enough, but nobody—not 
even Sir Lewis Morris, though his dignified poem 
succeeds best in the attempt—has quite achieved 
the vivid presentation of its imperial side. To do 
that, one must possess the minute and varied local 
knowledge of Rudyard Kipling, and must be able 
to contemplate the empire without dragging 
in foolish side-references to Little Englanders 
and the Manchester School—a defect which is 
visible in Mr. Theodore Watts - Dunton’s 
otherwise inspiriting “Jubilee Greeting to the 
Men of England at Spithead” (London: John Lane). 
Sir Lewis Morris has kept clear of mere politics; 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s ode, though pretty and grace- 
ful in itself, is not majestic, and leaves many open- 
ings for the irreverent anti-Jingo—as all Mr. Austin’s 
work will till his celebration of the Jameson raid 
is forgotten. Of other poetical commemorations 
of the day we can only mention Professor Court- 
hope’s scholarly performance (published by the 
Clarendon Press), “ E. Nesbit’s” graceful poem in 
the Daily News, and Mr. Francis Thompson's in the 
Daily Chronicle. 





“Bon-Mots OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,” by 
Walter Jerrold, with grotesques by Alice B. Wood- 
ward (J. M. Dent & Co.), is a companion volume to 
one concerned with the preceding century which we 
noticed some time ago. American humour, we 
hasten to say for the benefit of those who do not 
like it, does not appear to have been drawn 
upon. The jests given are of very varying merit, 
as are also the grotesques. Many of both we 
find amusing, while a few, we must confess, are 
depressing; but there are enough of the former to 
make the pretty little volume a pleasant companion 
of travel—on a bicycle, for instance, when some of 
its contents, taken at a halt, may serve to relax the 
“‘ bicycle face.”’—‘‘ Shakespeare’s London,” by T. 
Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. (same publishers), is a de- 
scription and study of London as the poet knew it, 
full of interesting antiquarian information and with 
excellent reproductions of ancient views of the city, 
including a reduction of Visecher’s panoramic view of 
1616.—“The Cabots and the Discovery of America,” by 
Elizabeth Hodges, illustrated by S. Loxton (London, 
Ernst Nister: Bristol, W. F. Mack & Co.), is a pretty 
pamphlet with excellent drawings of Bristol, produced 
in view of the Cabot quingentenary of Thursday last. 
It is a popular summary of the doings—real and 
alleged—of John and Sebastian Cabot, perhaps a 
little slipshod here and there, but showing acquaint- 
ance with the latest authorities, and quite adequate 
for its purpose. We should like it better if the 
advertisements had been left out. 


GENERAL Sir F. F. Mavune, V.C., G.C.B., 

OBITUARY. had distinguished himself in the Crimea 
and later in Afghanistan, and had been 

awarded the Victoria Cross for distinguished per- 
sonal bravery at the final assault on the Redan.— 
Captain Boycott, as agent to an Irish estate some 
ten years ago, had been the unwilling cause of the 
addition to most civilised languages of a new name 
for a very ancient practice.—Dr, Iapetus Steenstrup, 
formerly Professor of Zoology at the University of 
Copenhagen, had written a classical work on the 
“alternation of generations” —a phenomenon 
common among insects, parasitic worms, and 
certain bydrozoa, in which (in its simplest form) 





an animal A produces B, which in turn produces 
another A. He had suffered the ridicule which 
usually befalls discoverers, but lived to see his 
views triumphantly vindicated.—Mr. Luke P. 
Hayden had sat in Parliament since 1885, at first as 
Nationalist member for South Leitrim, lately as 
a member of the Parnellite party for South 
Roscommon. He was for the most part a silent 
member, but enjoyed very general esteem and 
respect.—The Right Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, C.B., 
had done admirable service in connection with the 
management both of English and of Irish prisons.— 
Sir John Simon, one of the last of the old Serjeants 
at Law, had been Liberal M.P. for Dewsbury from 
1868 to 1888.—M. Victor Franconi, director of the 
Cirque d'Eté and the Cirque d’Hiver at Paris, was 
one of a family whose founder made his débit 
under the auspices of the famous Astley in that 
city 115 years ago. They were, strange to say, of 
Venetian extraction, and since that date have been 
identified without interruption with the equestrian 
entertainment of the Parisian public. 








THE QUEEN’S DAY. 


\7 0 one can have witnessed the wonderful scene 
iN which was presented in the streets of London 
on Tuesday without feeling something more than a 
mere thrill of emotion. A hundred able pens have 
sought to do justice to a spectacle the like of which 
the modern world has hardly looked upon before. 
The crowded streets, the marvellous multitude, the 
tiers of galleries all decorated with flowers and the 
national colours that stretched literally for miles 
along the route, the smiling women’s faces that 
filled these galleries, the countless flags that fluttered 
everywhere, the glittering military pageant which 
slowly wound its way through the appointed thorough- 
fares, touched the imagination as with a stron 
stimulant, and filled the mind with a postennd 
sense of beauty and splendour. But when, as the 
climax to the wonderful “show,’’ men saw the 
venerable Queen sitting in her carriage with no 
one near her to obstruct the passing of greetings 
between herself and her people, it was more than a 
sense of beauty or of splendour that moved every 
breast. Men felt that they were looking not only 
upon the greatest of monarchs in her hour of triumph, 
but upon a woman, simple, noble, and beloved, who 
for sixty years past has been doing her duty, day by 
day, to that far-spread family which is numbered by 
hundreds of millions, and in every branch of which 
human ingenuity would be baffled to discover one 
solitary being who is her personal enemy. In the 
cries of greeting which rose to heaven in a roar of 
enthusiasm as she passed, there was more than a 
mere touch of emotion. Those cries came from 
hearts as well as lips. No doubt all the preparations 
for the pageant had tended to produce in the public 
mind an emotional condition; so that men and 
women were hardly masters of themselves when, 
at the end of months of expectation, the climax 
was reached. Yet even if we make full allowance 
for this fact and for that contagiousness of strong 
feeling which has been exhibited in so many diverse 
ways even in recent times, no one can doubt that a 
assionate feeling of real affection and reverence 
for Queen Victoria, and of gratitude to her for her 
noble life of regal servitude, was the predominatin 
note in the sentiment of the crowd which cheere 
her on her way through London. 

Not since the days of the Caesars when Rome was 
in her glory has the world witnessed a triumphal 
progress to be compared with this; and no Roman 
triumph could aspire to the special character which 
gave to the Colonial procession on Tuesday the 
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appearance of being an outward and visible emblem 
of the British Empire as a whole. The triumphal 
procession of a Roman Emperor was a_pro- 
cession of slaves and captives, the spoils of 
his sword. The men who swelled the Queen's 
train on Tuesday not only represented lands in 
almost every degree of latitude and longitude, but 
free peoples dwelling in those lands and paying 
loyal and willing obedience to their Sovereign. Here 
we get a glimpse of the immense gulf which divides 
a Roman Imperial triumph of old from the British 
Imperial triumph of the present week. Ours was a 
triumph of liberty and constitutional government, 
and most justly was it designed to do honour to one 
who for the last sixty years has been the august and 
unfailing friend of both, whose unequalled empire 
may be described in the glowing words of Mr. 
Bright as “the home of freedom and a refuge for 
the oppressed of every land and of every clime.” 
The strongest antagonist of courtly ceremonial 
and conventionalism must have been as deeply 
moved by that thought on Tuesday as any 
other person in the crowd. Herein we find the 
unique distinction of the Queen’s Empire. It covers 
a far greater area than any other empire known to 
history. It numbers noinconsiderable proportion of 
the inhabitants of the world among its subjects; it 
has its hold upon the eternal winter of the Poles 
and the endless summer of the tropics; it is almost 
as limitless as the ocean highway by which it is 
bound together; its people are of all colours, creeds 
and races. But everywhere throughout its extent 
the reign of law prevails, justice is administered to 
all, and personal rights and liberties are guaranteed 
alike for highest and lowest. If Englishmen—or 
Britons, to use the word that is again coming into 
common use—cannot be proud of this fact we do 
not know of what under the arch of heaven they can 
be proud. 

Everybody recognises the fact that the splendid 
panorama of Tuesday was really a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the empire as a whole. And among 
the things which this wonderful object-lesson con- 
veyed to those who saw it was not merely the 
sense of the enormous extent of the Empire and 
the grandeur of the throne which crowns the 
edifice, but the conviction that unity of purpose 
and feeling is the prevailing note among all 
our widely-scattered communities. As we have 
grown in freedom we have not only grown in 
strength and greatness, but in our common 
loyalty to the throne, our common affection 
for each other. Ten years ago it would have 
been exceedingly, difficult to have organised any- 
thing approaching to the Colonial procession of 
this week. Fifty—not to speak of sixty—years ago 
it would, we need hardly say, have been impossible. 
Now we see alike in the free men who marched 
through London bearing arms, not imposed upon 
them by force, but voluntarily taken up in defence 
of the Queen and her empire, and in the telegrams 
which filled the newspapers on Wednesday morning 
fom ail quarters of the globe, evidence of the fact 
that as a yeople we are one at heart as well as in 
name and allegiance. There was nobody in the 
Qaeen’s train who met with a more enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the people jof London than Mr. Laurier, 
the French-Canadian, who now holds the reins of 
Government in the Dominion of Canada. Yet sixty 
years ago, there were no subjects of the Queen who 
were more disloyal than the French-Canadians from 
whom he is sprung. Just laws justly administered, 
and the concession of full constitutional freedom, 
have enabled Mr. Laurier to appear amongst us as 
the representative of a race whose loyalty will com- 
pare with that of any clan or nationality under the 











sway of Queen Victoria. There is no need to point 
the moral of this simple fact. He who runs may 
read. 

To the people of the empire these Jubilee re- 
joicings have brought home a knowledge, not so 
much of the growth of the greatness of the empire 
since this reign began, as of the steady growth in our 
own minds of the determination that we shall re- 
main one and indivisible in the ages that lie before 
us. The old notions about the breaking up of the 
Imperial unity and the substitution for it of a group 
of independent States are dead—not here in London 
alose, but in Melbourne, Capetown, Montreal, Cal- 
cutta and Madras. In their place has been formed 
the still grander idea of an Imperial entity 
in which free communities are held together by 
the silken cord of love—love for the Queen, and 
love for each other. This double dream of freedom 
and unity is not one that can be easily realised ; 
but that it is in course of being realised now, and 
that with its realisation the British Empire will be 
placed not only on a grander but a safer pedestal 
than any empire stood upon before, are facts which 
cannot be disputed, and which nene seem less 
inclined to dispute than the intelligent foreign 
critics, whose remarks upon the national festival of 
this week have been read in this country with so 
deep an interest. There is no one among us who is 
likely at present to need to be reminded that the 
strongest factor in bringing about the realisation of 
this splendid vision is the universal feeling of 
devotion to the Sovereign who, on Tuesday, sent he: 
thanks and her blessing to the three hundred and 
fifty millions of men and women whom she ra’e3 
and loves. 








THE NAVAL DEMONSTRATION AT 
SPITH EAD. 


—_eco—— 


HE great naval review in the Solent will be a 
fitting conclusion to a week of unparalleled 
enthusiasm. We are no longer a silent, solemn, and 
drab-coloured people. If our fathers ever took their 
pleasures sadly, three generations of political free- 
dom and close association in towns, two generations 
of cheap food, and a generationof Bank Holidays have 
changed all that. The crowd in London on great 
occasions is not as lively as a Parisian crowd, but it 
is more lively than a crowd in Paris on similar 
oceasions, for it includes a smaller proportion of 
quiet peasant folk overcdmé by the strugzle of rural 
life. But we have hithert> failed to make the most 
of the possibilities of the sea as a place for popular 
display. A surprisingly small proportion of the 
people of London have ever seen at close quirters 
the ironclads about which they have heard so much. 
They know less of them than do the Cretan 
insurgents. The inner part of the Port of 
London is too crowded to be a place of naval 
evolution. It is, however, a somewhat surprising 
thing that the Fleet does not coma more often 
to the Medway, whence it would be possible 
for vast crowds to reach it, if proper arrangements 
were made, either by rail or by the trippers’ steam rs, 
which have been so much improved of recent years. 
The Channel Squadron frequently visits most of the 
other principal ports of tse United Kingdom, and 
wherever it goes it is enthusiastically received. Bat, 
somehow, it does not come often to the Medway cr 
the Thames; or, if it comes, most Londoners fail tu 
hear about it, or to go to see it. 
The display in the Solent is a little further away 
than we should like it to be, and the cost of to-day’s 
holiday will place it beyond the reach of the poorer 
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people from whom the majority of those who man 
the Fleet are drawn. But on the other hand it would 
be clearly impossible to count with the same tolerable 
assurance on a calm sea at any point in the estuary 
of the Thames where naval evolutions would be 
possible without serious inconvenience to shipping. 
‘Tbus the two hours’ run to Southampton will be well 
repaid by the greater probability of a pleasant day 
both for landsmen and sailors. Nowhere does the 
sea ever seem so suited to landsmen in these 
northern regions as in the waters between the Isle 
of Wight and the mainland upon which the Queen 
co wisely placed her favourite home, Nor can we 
doubt that the Fleet will make a gallant show. 
At the jubilee of George III. there was a battle 
between mimic fleets on the Serpentine, but now 
we are able to see the reality with no greater 
expenditure of time or effort than was then 
required to drive from Blackheath. And never 
since the modern race of armaments began 
have we felt so sure that our Fleet is fit for the 
work which it is set todo. Comparison with France 
is invidious, for there is no Power with which we 
have so little wish to fight. But in naval matters 
the comparison is inevitable, for it is a case of 
France second and the rest nowhere. On the occasion 
of the last visit of the French fleet many Members 
of Parliament came away doubting whether, after 
all, those ugly but formidable vessels—the French 
have reserved all the grace of outline for their 
Mediterranean fleet—might not be the equal of 
ours. They have not stood still, and in some 
things, as in the Belleville boilers, we have paid 
them flattery by imitating them. But we have 
moved faster. Lord Spencer and the other able 
men who worked with him have made their mark 
on the Navy and assured our maritime supremacy. 
If the last Liberal Government had done nothing 
else it would, by its naval policy, have justified its 
existence. 

The security given by the Fleet has a financial 
value fully equivalent to the expenditure. The 
appreciation in all home stocks and shares, whether 
in railways or industrial concerns, cannot be solely 
attributed to the “ cheapness of money,” for foreign 
stocks and shares have not participated to anything 
like the same extent as our own. There never was a 
time when England had so much money; there 
never was a time when she was so much more ready 
to invest it at home, or in British possessions, 
rather than abroad. This may be partly attributed 
to the dishonesty shown by some foreign financiers, 
but the explanation is scarcely adequate, for there 
have also been dishonest financiers at home. Prob- 
ably the security enjoyed by England owing to an 
insular position given by nature, and secured by 
lavish expenditure on naval construction, is the 
principal cause of the appreciation of home invest- 
ments. It need hardly be said that anything which 
makes capitalists willing to take a smaller rate of 
interest on home than on foreign investments is of 
substantial advantage to the English working 
classes. It is our substitute for a preferential tariff, 
and it is not a bad substitute. 

But it will be impossible to help asking oneself 
this Saturday whether the same vast expenditure is 
to go on in the future, or whether the increase is at 
an end. The economy which marked the first forty 
years of the Queen’s reign has scarcely been kept up 
during the last twenty, and an annual national 
expenditure of eighty-seven millions, in addition to 
the service of the debt, compares very unfavourably 
with an annual expenditure of about fifty-five 
millions in 1880, when fifty-five millions would 
have purchased less in commodities than forty- 
five millions would now. Are we following the 











same disastrous course as the Continental Powers? 
To those who are appalled at the increase of naval 
expenditure there are some comforting reflections. 
Nature has placed limits on the growth of navies 
which she has not placed on the growth of armies. 
With the exception of Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries, almost all nations are approaching the 
maximum number of ships which they can, even with 
the conscription, efliciently man. There is no reason 
to suppose that the maritime population will greatly 
increase either here or elsewhere. Steam increases 
the advantages of sea-carriage and lessens its risks, 
and leads therefore to a steadily increasing tonnage, 
but, on the other hand, it lessens the amount of 
labour required upon merchant ships. The same 
tendency must find its natural operation in the case 
of the fisheries. Thus, in all probability, all nations 
will experience great difficulty in manning any 
great increase to their navies, and most of them 
will find greater difficulty than England. We 
feel little satisfaction in forecasts of future 
peace based on the expectation of greater 
reasonableness, and still less in forecasts based on 
the expectation that other nations will willingly 
acquiesce in our supremacy. But it is comforting 
to teel that there is one branch of armed preparation 
for war in which the limit of possible effort has 
already been nearly reached, and this reflection will 
do much to lessen any qualms of conscience which 
some older notions of Liberalism might otherwise 
cause at Spithead. 


THE KAISER AND HIS PEOPLE. 





NOR a little while yet the German people will 
: have leisure to reflect on and to prepare for 
the coming struggle with the forces of a despotism, 
doubtless well-intentioned, but also certainly 
pernicious. Herr von Miquel’s association with 
the Chancellor to “ relieve him ” of work which 
he has not had to do, and to enable him to devote 
his attention to foreign politics, in which he has 
hitherto had a very able assistant, is not formally 
announced; and steps have been taken to throw 
doubt in semi-official quarters on the prophecies 
of the “new Vice-Emperor’s”’ reactionary friends. 
The Emperor has gone yachting, and though Herr 
von Biilow, the German ambassador at Rome, and 
Herr von Miquel, are to see him at Kiel, no definite 
arrangement is probable yet. But there is little 
doubt that Herr von Biilow, if he likes, may be 
the next Chancellor, perhaps meanwhile replacing 
Baron von Marschall at the Foreign Office. That 
audacious Badener has already gone off on sick 
leave—taken for official reasons—and so expiated 
his audacity in exposing the workings of that 
machinery of the secret police which is necessary 
to the due conduct of Prussian despotism. Herr 
von Boetticher, the Minister of the Interior, is also 
in disgrace for his failure to reply in the Reichstag 
to Herr Richter’s recent strictures on the Emperor’s 
attitude. Admiral Tirpitz is Minister of Marine 
in place of Admiral von Hollmanr, | kewise 
disgraced for his failure to persuade the Reichstag 
to accept the Emperor’s naval scheme. Things 
are therefore prepared for a new departure, 
and though the North German Gazette may say 
that Prince Hohenlohe will not suffer himself to be 
set aside by any younger associate, and that if he 
were the Constitution would be violated, still Prince 
Hohenlohe is an old man, he needs repose, he hates 
an open conflict, and in any case he cannot in the 
nature of things hold his post very much longer. 
The Emperor is to be present at various regattas, 
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to visit various Baltic ports, and to terminate his 
cruise by a visit to the Czar at St. Petersburg, 
which will last from August 10th to August 20th. 
About eight weeks, therefore, must intervene before 
the formal commencement of the new rcgime. 

The desires of the reactionists have been outlined 
in a very important and professedly inspired com- 
munication in the Hamburgische Correspondent. Herr 
von Miquel, according to this statement, is to take 
the whole responsibility for the internal adminis- 
tration of Prussia and Germany, and to keep a tight 
curb upon both alike; even on his fellow-Ministers, 
who have hitherto (so it is said) shown far too 
much independence of their titular chief. He is 
to be nominally in the same position as Herr von 
Boetticher was during the later years of Prince 
Bismarck’s administration; only he is not to 
concern himself with foreign politics—which are to 
be left to the Chancellor and Baron von Marschall’s 
successor—and he will obviously enjoy an indepen- 
dence of his chief which was impossible under the 
Biemarckian réyime. His friends say he is a 
masterful man. He will have ample oppor- 
tunity, for the whole internal administration 
will be centralised in his hands, and he will be 
responsible to the Emperor alone. Whatever his 
precise title and his nominal position, he will be 
essentially the Emperor’s manager—charged to find 
money for the new naval schemes, to defend them— 
or to see that they are defended—before the Reichs- 
tag, stringently to repress not merely all Socialist 
demonstrations but any open manifestation of dis- 
content with the Government and the Kaiser when- 
ever and among whomsoever it occurs. He is an 
ex-Revolutionist and ex-Socialist, the ablest kind of 
reactionary ; he is a man of abundant resource and 
few scruples; he has leanings both to Bimetallism 
and to Protectionism, which makes him acceptable to 
the Prussian nobility, whom the Kaiser looks on as the 
chief support of his throne, and who are the most 
dangerously reactionary body in Europe. Everything 
marks him as the best possible instrument for trans- 
lating into deeds the fair words of the new programme 
which the Kaiser outlined last Friday week. 

The Kaiser has let the world know—through an 
eminent diplomatist and M. Blowitz—that he now 
fears most, not the red peril of revolution, nor yet the 
yellow peril of Oriental invasion, but the expansion 
of England and the interference of the United States. 
At Cologne he told his audience that the sea-god 
depicted on the monument he had just unveiled must 
remind them that Germany had now new problems 
—to uphold her honour in distant lands and 
to preserve her markets abroad. At Bielefeld a few 
hours before he had sketched his policy for in- 
ternal affairs—protection of the national industry, 
strengthening of a sound middle class, absolute 
repression of all revolutionary movements, and the 
severest punishment for anyone who hinders work- 
men in theiremployment. These generalities sound 
well, especially from an Emperor—and the last has 
been used with remarkable effect as a means of 
obtaining respectable Tory support, even by the 
noted Mr. Brooks of Halesworth; but we know 
very well what they will mean when they are con- 
verted into action by the police of the most police- 
ridden State in Europe. The Prussian nobility 
will keep their labourers at home, and Herr von 
Stumm and the great capitalists of Westphalia 
will put down strikes and keep down wages with 
certainty and ease. The commercial treaties with 
Russia and Austria will be terminated, trade will be 
controlled in the presumed interest of agriculture, 
and any manifestation of discontent except at the 
ballot-box will be repressed with severity and 
promptitude. For this the Emperor depends on 





Herr von Miquel; abroad he will himself conduct a 
colonial policy, pushing German trade—hitherto 
remarkably independent and successful—and Ger- 
man colonisation, hitherto rather the reverse. And 
we may be quite sure that in his present temper 
there will be plenty of friction with ourselves. 

We need not dwell here on the dangers of this 
policy, which only a few people in Germany seem really 
to desire, or on its complete divergence from the 
lessons of history as manifested in the rise of that 
empire whose greatness we have all been celebrating 
during the present week. But still, it is natural for 
a beneficent despot, confident of his mission and his 
omniscience, to think he can improve on the teach- 
ing of experience. To carry out his plans abroad, 
he thinks, he must crush opposition at home. Herr 
von Miquel can do it if anyone can, and the 
German public is docile enough. But there are 
signs that even their endurance has its limits. 
The Opposition parties for some years have been 
steadily growing in strength, the Socialists most 
of all. The Catholic Centre is not to be bought 
by any concessions. The next Reichstag will 
return a large majority against the Imperial policy ; 
the popular vote will show a larger majority still. 
Then, perhaps, the Reichstag may be dispensed with, 
and despotism be consummated. But by that time 
we trust even the German people will have shown 
their rulers that a great industrial State is not a 
Prussian regiment, and that they value their con- 
stitutional freedom far too much to resign it tamely 
for the sake of speculative advantages oversea. 








THE IRISH PROTEST. 


HE Irish Nationalists have done their best to 
spoil the effect of their own protest against 

the congratulatory Address to the Queen from the 
House of Commons. To call them disloyal is 
ignorant and absurd. The House of Commons is a 
political Assembly, and an act of the House of 
Commons, however ceremonial in form, is in sub- 
stance a political act. Englishmen, and with one 
curious exception Scotsmen, have voted sincerely 
and cordially, not merely that the Queen is the 
excellent sovereign which everyone knows her to be, 
but also that under her rule her dominions have 
grown in strength and happiness, as well as in 
extent. An Irish Nationalist could only assent to 
such a proposition by mentally excepting his own 
country from its scope. There were several courses 
opentothelIrish Members. They might have absented 
themselves altogether from the House on Monday, 
and we are not sure that that would not have been 
their best policy. They might have declared that 
rather than seem wanting in personal respect to the 
Queen they would join in the Address, but that they 
took the opportunity of contrasting the grant of 
Home Rule to the Colonies with its denial to Ire- 
land. That would probably have been the line of 
conduct most popular with the bulk of the English 
people. They might have walked out when the 
division was called, they might have voted in a 
body against the Address, or they might have 
united to propose an amendment Their internal 
dissensions prevented them from aaupting any of 
these courses, or from taking up any intelligible 
attitude at all. Mr. Redmond moved an amend- 
ment, reasonable enough in itself, and obtained 
six tollowers altogether. Mr. Dillon made what 
, on the whole, a dignified and judicious speech 
against the Address, and was supported by forty 
Members. Another and a perfectly useless division 
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was taken against the presentation of the Address 
by the whole House. With that the proceedings 
came to an end, not before it was time. 

If the people of Ireland tolerate this farce, they 
do not deserve Home Rule, and they will certaisly 
never get it. Mr. Redmond was beforehand with 
Mr. Dillon in putting down an amendment. There- 
fore Mr. Dillon and his followers would not vote 
for it. Mr. Dillon spoke against the Address. 
Therefore Mr. Healy and his friends would not vote 
against it. The result is that on an occasion in- 
tended, whether wisely or not, to raise the issue of 
Home Rule, less than half the representatives of 
Ireland enrolled themselves as Home Rulers. The 
malignant spirit who seems to preside over 
the destinies of Ireland has seldom played her 
a more spiteful trick than this. Mr. Dillon 
is an honest and consistent patriot, though his 
judgment is sometimes at fault. But the Healy- 
ites and Parnellites were thinking on Monday 
not of the Queen, nor of the Jubilee, nor of Ireland, 
nor of England, nor of the empire at large, so much 
as of spoiling each others’ game, and tripping up 
each others’ heels. Until this miserable faction- 
mongering is put down, Home Rule will make no 
progress either in Ireland or elsewhere. The great 
enemy to union at the present moment appears to be 
Mr. Healy. Mr. Redmond though most effective as 
a Parliamentary speaker, has, as was seen on 
Monday, scarcely any following at all. But 
Mr. Healy’s influence is considerable, especially— 
strange as it may seem—with the priests. That 
influence, so far as Englishmen can appreciate 
it, is consistently employed for the purpose of 
thwarting and hampering Mr. Dillon. Now Mr. 
Dillon is the freely elected Chairman of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, to which Mr. Healy still 
nominally belongs. Anything which weakens him 
weakens the party, and diminishes the respect with 
which it is regarded in England. If Mr. Healy were 
in the pay of the Tories, he would act as he is acting 
now. Of course, he is not in their pay. He is 
simply guided by a personal and not a very scrupulous 
ambition. But the consequences to the eeurse of 
Home Rule are deplorable, and unless some remedy 
is applied, will be destructive. 

It would, however, be a grave mistake to treat 
these Irish squabbles as disposing of the case for 
Home Rule. In the first place, they may at any 
time cease ; in the second place, they have not lost to 
Nationalism a single seat in Ireland; in the third 
place, London has this week been a witness of the 
greatest Home Rule demonstration ever held in the 
history of the world. If Ireland had been treated in 
1886 as Canada was treated in 1838, the Address to 
the Crown would have been unanimous, and the 
Diamond Jubilee would have been celebrated in Dublin 
with the same fervour as in London. If Canada had 
been treated in 1838 as Ireland was treated in 
1886 and in 1893, the provinces which now form 
the Canadian Dominion would long since have been 
States of the American Union. It is the severely 
insular point of view from which the ordinary 
Conservative regards politics that creates his furious 
prejudice against Home. Rule for Ireland. Many 
of the colonies became autonomous before the term 
“Home Rule” was invented, and they could not 
in the long run have been retained by force. They 
are remote from the seat of government, and the 
ominous example of the North American colonies 
appealed to the imagination of the least susceptible 
Briton. So the colonies were allowed their freedom. 
It was the Manchester School, now the object of 
so much ignorant abuse, which saved them for the 
empire. Mr. Chamberlain, in the most astonish- 
ing of his many astonishing outbursts, said at 











Birmingham on Monday that that city had never had 
any connection with the Manchester School. John 
Bright is soon forgotten by his degenerate suc- 
cessors. Mr. Bright unfortunately drew the line at 
Ireland. :|He who was for Home Rule everywhere 
else was for coercion there. Ireland, unlike the 
colonies, can be held by force; at what cost 
England well knows. Next year we are to have 
once more the familiar phanomenon of an Irish 
Session. Mr. Balfour will once more try his hand 
upon a Local Government Bill for Ireland. This 
time there will be no provision for sending County 
Councillors to gaol. If Ministers are wise, they will 
go beyond County Councils and make an experi- 
ment in Home Rule. The Irish vote may be 
neglected. 








FINANCE. 





i te ta has been interrupted this week, in all 
) its branches, to an extent that beforehand 
one would hardly have believed possible. Every 
sphere of activity in the country has been more 
or less affected. On the Stock Exchange there has 
been practically nothing doing. On Monday the 
whole House joined in a preliminary celebration in 
which 6,000 voices joined in “ God save the Queen.” 
On Wednesday the House reopened in a jubilant 
spirit; everyone rejoiced over the success of the 
procession, and everyone is hopeful that we are 
about to enter upon a period of greater prosperity 
than ever. A favourable impression was made by 
the release of the two Reform Committee prisoners 
by President Kriiger; and the reports from 
Johannesburg continue to be most emphatic that 
very material concessions are about to be made to 
the mining industry. Sir John Forrest, moreover, at 
the dinner given to him at the close of the preced- 
ing week, had made such an exceedingly favourable 
impression as to the prospects of gold mining in 
Western Australia and the determination of the 
Government to do what may be necessary to contri- 
bute to its prosperity, that the already strong hopes 
entertained were materially strengthened. Over and 
above all this, there are signs at last of an improve- 
ment in business in the United States. No doubt 
this is due to some extent to mere speculation. 
In South America there are curious political move- 
ments going on which may have an important 
influence. Certain Central and South American 
Republics are negotiating for a kind of union, more 
or less complete, but which is only to be complete 
so far as foreign affairs are concerned. This 
would undoubtedly be advantageous if it could be 
carried through, and, therefore, would probably 
benefit the finances of the countries. On the 
other hand, there are some apprehensions of a 
dispute between Chili and Brazil on the one side 
and Argentina and Peru on the other. The best 
informed opinion in London, however, does not 
believe that the apprehensions are well founded. In 
India, most happily, the monsoon rains are falling 
plentifully. Moreover, there seems at last to be a 
break of the great drought in Australia. Unfor- 
tunately, it is now midwinter at the Antipodes, and 
the rain will not do so much good as it would have done 
afew months ago or a few months hence. But, atall 
events, it is a material gain if the long-continued 
drought is at last broken. 

Money continues to be abundant and cheap, but, 
indeed, practically business has been so much 
interrupted that there has been very little demand 
for it. Probably rates will rise next week owing 
to the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
and the end of the half-year. But that will be only 
a temporary movement, which will not last long. 
The Silver Market is very quiet, and there seems to 
be an easing of the Indian Money Market, largely 
due to the considerable remittances which have 
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been made during the past few weeks by the 
Exchange Banks. The India Council offered for 
tender on Wednesday 30 lacs of rupees. The appli- 
cations amounted to 602 lacs, or over twenty 
times the amount offered. The average price 
obtained for the bills was almost Is. 2d. There were 
no telegraphic transfers sold. The Exchange 
Banks, it will be observed, are continuing the 
policy they have pursued for several weeks now. 
They are taking bills, that is to say, which will not 
be payable in India for three weeks, and not tele- 
graphic transfers which would be payable in twenty- 
four hours, from which it seems to follow that the 
demand is still in order to pay for exports from 
India. Possibly, too, they may be making pre- 
parations for the loan of four crores announced 
in the Budget statement. If the Government is 
unwise enough to borrow in India it will sweep 
the market of what little floating money there 
is, and therefore it is probable that the Exchange 
Banks are making preparations in good time. 
Meanwhile, the Indian money market is undoubt- 
edly becoming easier. The Bank of Bengal, which 
last week reduced its rate of discount from 10 
per cent. to 9 per cent., has this week further put 
it down to 8 per cent., a remarkably rapid decline 
under all the circumstances, if, indeed, the bank 
is not acting in the hope of facilitating the issue 
of the anticipated rupee loan; and the Bank of 
Bombay has reduced its rate from 10 per cent. to 
¥ per cent. 

According to a telegram from Calcutta, tenders 
for the Coupon Debenture Loan of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad for a crore of rupees at 98} upwards 
have been accepted. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—The character of the times through 
which we are passing is to be read in the streets 
even more clearly than in the newspapers. All 
yesterday it was difficult to pass along any portion 
of the line of route between Hyde Park Corner and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The pavement was crowded 
by sightseers, dawdling along in that easy fashion 
which is so irritating to the man bent upon business ; 
the roadway was crammed with vehicles moving at 
a foot’s pace. If this was the case yesterday, what 
will happen on Tuesday? As for the appearance of 
familiar thoroughfares, it is no exaggeration to say 
that some of them are now hardly recognisable. 
This is particularly the case in Pall Mall, where 
nearly every building has been concealed behind a 
huge temporary edifice, gay with bunting, flowers, 
and coloured cloth. A gale blew yesterday after- 
noon, and there were driving showers of rain. But 
nothing seemed to quench the curiosity of the public, 
and the elaborate ornamentation of many of the 
buildings on the route attracted gaping crowds for 
hours at a stretch. 

As for the public functions associated with the 
Jubilee, the most important yesterday was, of 
course, the banquet at the Imperial Institute, where 
a very notable body of men of distinction gathered 
under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, to do 
honour to the Colonial Prime Ministers. The two 
most successful speeches were those of Mr. Reid, 
the Australian statesman, and Lord Rosebery. 
Nothing of special political importance was said by 
anybody, but enthusiasm and good feeling prevailed 
universally. 

The announcement this morning that “the Poet 
Laureate ” has been to Windsor in order to present 
his Jubilee Ode to Her Majesty the Queen affords 
further confirmation of the fact that Mr. Austin 
takes his oflice very seriously. The penny post 
sufficed for Tennyson and Wordsworth when they 
desired to send their verses to their Sovereign. But 





Mr. Austin is treating us all to a lesson in the 
way in which a Poet Laureate should comport 
himself. His ode is to be published in the Times 
on Monday, after which the critics will be at liberty 
to discuss its merits. 

Sunday.—This has been a Sunday the like of 
which has not been seen in London in the memory 
of anyone now living. So early as five o'clock this 
morning Piccadilly was impassable, owing to the 
endless procession of vehicles of every kind moving 
to and fro along the route of Tuesday's procession, 
and the enormous crowds of pedestrians eagerly 
gazing at the gaily decorated buildings. The throng 
continued throughout the day, and the multitude 
Was as vast as any seen in the streets at the height 
of the Jubilee celebration of ten years ago. As a 
curious contrast to the scene of turmoil and excite- 
ment, extending from Hyde Park Corner to London 
Bridge, those parts of London through which the 
Queen's procession does not pass were almost 
deserted. I never saw the Bayswater district, for 
example, so quiet on a fine Sunday afternoon as 
it was yesterday. On the other hand, the churches 
were filled to overflowing at the morning service, 
and everywhere the services had a distinct bearing 
upon the national festival. Real emotion was dis- 
played when the unusual strains of ‘God Save the 
Queen” were heard in buildings devoted to worship, 
Clearly there is something here with which states- 
men and philosophers will have to reckon. The 
Queen has raised in the breasts of her people a 
feeling of personal affection which is unaffected 
by party opinions and party ties; and loyalty, and 
that kind of patriotism which is associated with the 
development of the empire, have become factors 
of supreme importance in the world of politics. 
Irksome as all the Jubilee fuss and flurry may be, 
one is bound to admit the profound significance of 
the spectacle which London has presented to-day. 

Monday.—London growing visibly nervous under 
the strain of excitement and apprehension. Gloomy 
persons there are in plenty, who predict for to- 
morrow some terrible catastrophe which is to cast 
into the shade the ghastly tragedy of the Moscow 
coronation, or to surpass in horror the recent holo- 
caust in Paris. One clairvoyante is even said to 
have fixed upon a particular stand on the route of 
the procession as being the destined scene of a 
terrible disaster. Pleasant for the people who have 
seats on that stand! Wonderful stories are told of 
the coming together of the tribes, the far-spread 
tribes of the British Empire, for to-morrow’s scene, 
and of the consequent filling of the streets with a 
host such as the world never saw brought together 
before. No wonder all in authority are nervous. 
Nevertheless, to-day has gone well. The Queen had 
a splendid greeting from an enormous crowd when 
she arrived from Windsor this afternoon ; and the 
weather was particularly favourable. Of course, 
however, we are being warned of a terrible tem- 
pest which is to spoil everything on her Majesty’s 
day, and we need the faith of the Scots town 
councillor who, when his burgh was arranging for 
the celebration of to-morrow, boldly declared in 
favour of outdoor /étes exclusively, on the ground 
that “he knew Almighty God would not desert 
the Queen on such an occasion.” Meanwhile every- 
body is speculating as to the hour at which it will 
be necessary to get up to-morrow morning in order 
to take one’s place on the line of route. The 
great party which Mrs. Harmsworth gives this 
evening at Berkeley Square for the entertainment 
of the Colonial Premiers, and at which there is 
to be a unique combination of musical talent, is 
likely to suffer not only from this cause but from 
the difficulty of getting about the streets, crowded 
as they already are. 

Tuesday.—QUEEN's DAy and Queen’s weather! 
The Scots councillor was justified in his faith in the 
Divine goodness. Writing at the close of a day of 
great impressions, of much emotion, and of severe 
fatigue for everybody, it is only necessary to say that 
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the Jubilee pageant has passed off with unexampled 
success; that there was no hitch from first to last; 
that the appearance of London surpassed that which 
it has ever worn before; and that both Queen and 
people must feel gratified and thankful for the 
demonstration of loyalty and affection which has 
gone to the hearts alike of ruler and ruled. For the 
description of the scene in the streets I must refer 
my readers to the morning papers which devote 
many pages to the subject, and seem at the end not 
to have said half enough about it. The crowds were 
colossal—never such crowds before in London. One 
wonders if there were ever such crowds before any- 
where else. The good behaviour and good feeling 
could not possibly have been surpassed. Our loyalty 
seemed to ooze out of every pore. The spectacle of 
the procession was more than equal to what had 
been expected, and the Queen was acclaimed every- 
where in a manner that left no doubt on one’s mind 
as to the sincerity of the feeling that was thus 
manifested. 

My first impression of the day was gained at 

Hyde Park Corner just as the clocks were striking 
seven in the morning. To see fifty or sixty thousand 
people massed about the top of Constitution Hill, 
and Piccadilly literally filled with rows of carriages 
all moving in one direction, whilst the pave- 
ments on either side were covered with specta- 
tors, many of whom had evidently already 
waited for hours, was to see something strange 
and not to bs forgotten. Clearly this was to 
be a day the like of which London had never known 
‘before. My next impression is of the splendour of 
the pageant presented by the proccs:icn itself as it 
swept past the Club balcony in which I was seated, 
and above all of the intense interest which attached 
to the Colonial and Indian portion of the procession. 
Lord Roberts and Mr. Laurier were clearly the 
favourite heroes of this portion of the pageant. 
Finally, my mind reverts to the moment when the 
Queen slowly passed, her face pale, but wearing an 
expression of happiness that lighted up her features 
delightfully, and her whole bearing showing not so 
much the unrufiled dignity of the Sovereign as the 
eonfidence and tranquillity of the woman who knew 
that she was among those who loved her well. The 
pictures of the Queen's carriage in this morning's 
papers err in one important particular. They show 
the Queen’s sons—the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Connaught-—as riding at her side, and thus screen- 
ing her in part from the crowd. They both rode 
behind the State carriage, and there was thus nothing 
to obstruct the view of the Queen by her people. I 
mention this becinse it was by her own express 
command that nobody rode near enough to her to 
prevent any of the spectators from seeing her. The 
way in which she was cheered was truly wonderful, 
and everybody seemed to have a lump in the throat 
as the embodiment of sixty years of history and of 
Imperial glories so transcendent went by in so 
gracious and yet so modest a form. 

Of minor impressions I must recall the civility 
of the police—not always observable on these trying 
days; the excellence of the arrangements they had 
made—and, above all, the admirable work done by 
the men of the Ambulance Corps. The few cases 
of fainting were attended to instantly, and restora- 
tives applied, or the sufferers removed without 
delay. Last of all one must mention the extent, as 
well as the splendour, of the illuminations. It was 
not merely in the City and the traditional West 
fad that night was defied, and the thoroughfares 
—which were filled by a larger crowd than ever 
made light as day. In the suburbs in all directions, 
in every street and every square, flags and lamps 
bore their testimony to the fact that everybody 
participated in the rejoicing, and that if this was 
the Queen’s Day in one sense, in another it was the 
People’s Day. 

Wednesday.—No serious accidents, and no lives 
lost last night. It is wonderful. My personal ex- 

perience of the crowd cnables me to speak of a very 











ugly squeeze at the top of St. James's Street, where 
for a time people seemed to be as helpless as though 
they were among the breakers in the sea. If every- 
body had not been so good tempered, something 
serious would undoubtedly have happened. Thismorn- 
ing one has turned first to the telegrams from abroad, 
and these undoubtedly furnish pleasant reading for 
the Briton. “ Rule Britannia” is the prevailing mood 
at present. Let us hope that a genuine loyalty 
will not be allowed to degenerate into Jingoism. 

Nobody had a chance cf reading a newspaper 
yesterday, so it is only this morning that one has 
found time to study the Honours List. It is more 
remarkable for what it omits than for what it 
contains. There are very few obscure names in 
the list, and hardly one that will not represent 
public worth to the eye of the world. What is 
remarkable is the way in which the newspaper 
rumours as to a lavish distribution of titles among 
representative classes have been falsified. No new 
dukes have been created; no publishers bave been 
knighted; and the men who have recently spent 
such enormous sums on Jubilee charities are left 
out in the cold. All this is curious. 

Thursday.—The presentation of addresses from 
the two Houses of Parliament to the Queen 
yesterday was made in rather a shambling fashion, 
and the ceremony did not seem to satisfy many of 
those who took part in it. But at present every- 
body is in so good a temper, and the exultation at 
the unbroken success of the historic pageant on 
Tuesday runs so high, that minor difficulties are 
forgotten. Even the shabbiness of the way in 
which the members of the Opposition were treated 
by those in authority has not been emphasised, 
though it cannot be said to have been forgotten. 
Oaly one Liberal statesman—Sir William Harcourt 

-was included in the assembly of men of light and 
leading who greeted her Majesty at St. Paul's. 
This is really inexcusable. On the other hand, 
the excellence of the police arrangements for 
the day has been universally recognised, and is 
very properly rewarded in the case of Sir Edward 
Bradford and the Chief Commissioner of the City 
Police. But great as the credit which is due to 
the police may be, equal credit is due to the public 
and to the public's representatives, the County 
Council. The omission to confer an honour upon 
Dr. Collins, the Chairman of the latter body, has 
been universally observed with surprise. Probably, 
however, this exercise of the royal favour will take 
place when the Queen receives the Chairman in 
person a few days hence. 

The Jubilee bonfires have proved a wonderful 
success. As many as sixty could be counted from 
some of the heights south of London, and there is 
no doubt that this feature of the Jubilee celebration 
bas been as successful as any other. 

Friday.—There is still a great deal of irritation 
feltat the mismanagement of the reception of the 
House of Commons by the Queen. As one very dis- 
tinguished man said to me, “it seemed as though 
Lord Salisbury and the officials of the Court wished 
to show their contempt for the House of Commons 
and the Opposition.” It is a pity that this jarring 
note should have been struck through someone's 
stupidity. To-day, however, all the talk is of 
the Naval Review which thousands are hastening 
to see. 


OUR VILLAGE FAIR. 


ONDON has made a stupendous effort this week 

4 to be gay. Enthusiasm on this side idolatry, 
humour submissive to law and order, fancy that 
never endangered the public safety, rejoicing, in 
brief, which enables us to congratulate the police 
on the excellence of their arrangements—these are 
the pre-eminent qualities of our popular carnival. 
London, you must remember, is too vast to abandon 
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herself to the spontaneous impulses of emotion. 
She is like a stately dame of great girth, who can- 
not pirouette with grace, and must therefore tread 
a slow and orderly measure. Her bulk, moreover, 
makes decoration less an affair of delicate art than 
a necessity of broad effect like scene-painting. 
Thus we have beheld our Civic Mother begirt 
with miles of red ba‘ze, with here and there a 
space distinguished by a more ingenious taste, by 
Pall Mall flounces and St. James’s furbelows. Jewels 
she has worn of many colours; lamps that sparkled 
like tiaras; candles that shed a humbler lustre 
from unpretending windows. There should have 
been a fairylike illumination of the festoons over- 
hanging St. James’s Street, of which a daughter of 
the people was heard to remark, “I don’t think 
much of them—they’re only pyper!” Alas! 
when the lighting apparatus was tested, it set the 
“pyper” foliage ablaze; and a fiat of the County 
Council snuffed out this brilliant device. If Birnam 
Wood could have come to Dunsinane, if only the 
leafy twigs of Bushey could have overspread this 
avenue of Clubland! But such a scheme of decora- 
tion is the stuff that dreams are made of; and we 
do not say of the County Council as Shelley said of 
Alastor :— 


“On solemn vision and bright silver dream his infancy was 
nurtured,” 


Heine, who did not love us, asserted that in 
London all the men were like machines, and all the 
machines like men. I have in my mind’s eye at this 
moment the face of a costermonger who drove a 
roaring trade in the Strand. There was nothing 
mechanical about him. His nose was plastered with 
tiny wafers of varied colours, and he seemed to be 
looking at the world through a cloud of tinted dust. 
He was selling confetti, and all that day and most 
of the night I could hear the cry, “’Fetty, penny 
a bag.” Who says the English race is unwilling to 
learn from the amusements of the foreigner? Time 
was when the humorists of a London crowd tasted 
the joy of life by filling our eyes with flour, squirting 
dirty water in our ears, and scratching our backs 
with horrid toys which squeaked amain. Now the 
harmless confetti quiver picturesquely in the air, 
and the turbulent Saxon jest yields to the human- 
ising fancy of Italian gaiety. The image of a burly 
policeman, smiling through a shower of “ ’fetty, 
penny a bag,” lingers in my memory as a harbinger 
of softening grace in our English populace. Another 
sign of refining spirit was the choice of song. The 
crowd sang “Rule, Britannia” with impressive 
vigour; but by far the most popular ditty was 
eloquent of rural delights. Two lines of the refrain 
still haunt me: 


“We'll wander in the country, 
Where the moke is allus willin’.” 


The “ moke” must bea the patient animal which 
is “willin’’’ to drag a cartload of revellers along 
a dusty highway on a Bank holiday. This charm 
of lane and meadow, hovering in melody over the 
vast throng in the streets on Jubilee night, refreshed 
the imagination like falling dew. With the spell of 
it upon me, I turned out of Piccadilly into the Green 
Park, where I found a bluejacket with unsteady gait. 
“Son of Britannia,” I said to him, “is this worthy 
of your mother? As you and your comrades marched 
to-day in her pageant, the sturdy tramp of you was 
like the tapping of her trident on the cliffs of Old 
England. And now I find you, with the curling 
brim of your straw hat all awry, and your legs at 
odds with time and space, as if unwitting of the 
sea!” He waved his hand towards Piccadilly, and 
sank upon the turf. I understood then—such is the 
perception of sympathy—that the illuminations, 
flashing through the trees, had dazzled a brain un- 
accustomed to anything more brilliant than a light 
on the portbow. 

It was curious to note how the shopkeeping 
instinct in our Village Fair conflicted at times with 





the Imperial idea. In one of the pauses of the 
procession, an old woman, selling cooling drinks, 
caught the eye of a dark-skinned trooper. The 
heat was telling even on a frame bred in the 
tropics, and he turned a glistening look on the 
tempting bottles. The thought of refreshing the 
Indian warriors at their own expense seized the 
old woman's mind, and she proffered a glass. The 
dark man returned it empty; the vendor extended 
her hand for payment; he waved it off with 
Oriental ease; the march was resumed, and the 
old lady exclaimed, “This ain't no Jubilee for 
me!” You can never tell what subtle current 
will draw man or woman out of the tide 
of public sentiment. The secretary of my club, 
a spirited official, whose sufferings in the cause 
of loyalty would melt the hardest heart, received 
a note from a lady who was entitled to a seat in 
one of the club windows. She expressed the hope 
that, as the sight of a cat always frightened her 
to death, he would take the precaution of locking 
up the club cat (if there were such an animal) for the 
day, because, without a positive assurance on this head, 
it would be impossible for the writer to set eyes upon 
her gracious Sovereign. Now, figure the despair of 
the secretary, unable at the last moment to find the 
objectof his correspondent’s dread ; the sudden appear- 
ance of the unsequestered puss, eager to exercise the 
feline privilegeof looking at a Queen, and choosing as a 
commodious perch for this observation the shoulder 
of the lady who always dies at the sight of cats. An 
agonising shriek rends the air; horses rear and 
plunge ; the crowd is stricken with inexplicable fear ; 
rumours of an Anarchist outrage fly through the 
streets; there is a wild rush, in which people are 
trampled to death; and all those excellent arrange- 
ments of the County Council and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police are shattered by disaster! This 
did not happen; but the bare thought of it is so 
awful that, when we have another Jubilee, the 
authorities must either make a house to house and 
tile to tile visitation, and arrest all the cats, or send 
the ladies who die at the sight of them into tem- 
porary exile. 

The Fair is over; but the great, populous hum of 
it is still in our ears; its strange diversity of Imperial 
pomp and child-like humanity, its commingling of 
the social elements, usually as far apart as though 
continents divided them, have left bewildering 
memories. On the face of the hall-porter at the club 
I perceive an indelible melancholy. He cannot 
forget the Sunday before his Jubilee, when a coster- 
monger’s barrow paraded strawberries at the very 
door, when plebeian carts, wedged in an immovable 
mass, were noisy with song and wassail, when cans 
of beer pursued sportive idioms from lip to lip, and 
when, paralysed by this nightmare in broad day, 
he passed a hand across his troubled brow, and 
murmured, “Is this St. James’s Street or the New 
Cut?” A. 








INDIAN DISASTERS. 





N the midst of the carnival around us, it is sad to 
reflect that the rejoicings with which our 
fellow-subjects in India had proposed to celebrate 
this week have been damped and interrupted by a 
series of untoward events, the latest of which is the 
crime of Tuesday at Poona. No part of the British 
dominions has better cause than India to com- 
memorate Queen Victoria's reign. The sixty years 
since 1837 mark not only the longest and most 
splendid reign in Indian history, but the trans- 
formation, if not the creation, of a mighty empire 
too. The Queen’s reign has seen three hundred 
millions of people, long separated by jealousies and 
rancours, consolidated into one law-abiding nation 
and joined by a sense of personal loyalty to one 
supreme head. It has seen a feudatory empire organ- 
ised on the principle of equal liberty for all. It has 
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seen the great Indian Codes passed into law. It has 
seen public instruction established. It has seen the 
cultivators protected against scarcity, famine, and the 
rise of rents. It has seen an industrial nation grow 
up in a single generation. It has seen the hereditary 
rights of the native princes secured on the one side, 
and the rights of their subjects secured against mis- 
government onthe other. It has seen a vast railway 
system extended throughout the length and breadth 
of the peninsula. It has seen a magnificent army, 
directed from Europe, and recruited from the most 
warlike races of Southern Asia, organised, by the 
help of this great railway system, into one of the 
most mobile of the war-forces of the world. It has 
seen, amid other changes too numerous to mention, 
amid wars and annexations, amid perils and 
triumphs, such as within the last sixty years no 
other State can show, the steady growth of order 
and of civilisation among a semi-mediwval people, 
and the introduction even into Asia of British 
principles of self-government and freedom. 

And yet, in spite of all these causes for congratu- 
lation, it is no time to call on India to rejoice to-day. 
The last twelve months constitute, indeed, but a 
melancholy retrospect for Indian subjects. Famine 
and plague have been at work in the country, and 
though the worst of that trouble, it is hoped, is over, 
the latest report from the Viceroy shows how serious 
it still remains. Bombay has over three hundred 
thousand people depending on relief works or on 
charity ; Madras has nearly four hundred and fifty 
thousand; Bengal has eight hundred thousand; the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh together have over 
a million anda half. From the Punjab, from the Cen- 
tral Provinces, from Burma and Berar, come similar 
reports of want and destitution. Altogether it is 
calculated that well over four million people are 
now being supported by the State. Compared, how- 
ever, with the distress caused by famine, the ravages 
of the plague are now comparatively light. For the 
week ending the 11th of June the number of deaths 
reported from this cause had fallen in Bombay city 
to twenty-one, in Poona to three, and in Haidarabad 
to none at all. So that, alarming and serious as the 
visitation has been, we may fairly hope that that 
calamity has almost passed. Almost by the same 
mail, however, as this reassuring account of the 
plague, there came a story of treachery and 
disaster from the frontier, which again reminds us 
of the minor dangers that are daily springing up 
to harass and confront usthere. On the 10th of June, 
Mr. Gee, our political officer in the Tochi Valley, 
was proceeding to visit Sherani, a place in the 
Waziri country, in order to fix a site for a new 
outpost, and to levy a fine which had been imposed 
upon the district. It was not a little war or a 
punitive expedition, but only an ordinary incident 
of frontier administration and police. Mr. Gee had 
an escort of 300 native infantry, with twelve 
mounted men and two guns. They were received 
by the inhabitants at first with hospitality and 
friendship. But suddenly, while resting after lunch, 
a heavy fire was opened upon them from the towers 
and walls around. Our troops, surprised and heavily 
outnumbered, had to beat a hasty retreat as best 
they could. But before reinforcements could arrive 
and enable them to rally, three British officers and 
twenty-one of the rank and file had fallen in the 
disastrous fight. Happily, there is nosign that the 
disorder is spreading, or that the fanaticism which 
seems to have inspired the attack has extended to 
other tribes. A new expedition will no doubt be 
needed to teach the wild Pathans of the Waziri 
district a better sense of honour and truer respect 
for British power and Britishlaw. In the meantime, 
while regretting the incident, it would be unfair to 
attempt to apportion blame for the mishap; for the 
truth is that, until Waziristan is definitely reduced 
and settled, as it has never been yet, it is exceedingly 
difficult even for the most vigilant of officers to 
guard in that turbulent district against every 
possibility of treachery and surprise. 








But even this unwelcome episode does not com- 
plete the tale of recent troubles in the East. Hardly 
had the news of the frontier disaster become known 
in Calcutta when the capital was thrown into con- 
fusion by occurrences of a more alarming nature 
still. On the 12th of June an earthquake of extra- 
ordinary violence shook Calcutta and devastated 
Assam. The disturbance spread rapidly all over 
India, from Agra to Madras, from Simla to Bombay. 
Buildings have been destroyed and villages swept 
away. Bridges have been broken down, trains 
overturned, roads and telegraph communications 
wrecked, houses and embankments swallowed 
up. In some places banks have subsided and 
floods have broken out. In others the crops 
have been entirely ruined. In Assam, in par- 
ticular, the Courts, the Treasuries, the gaols and 
hospitals have collapsed wholesale, and the ruin is 
said to beappalling. Thousands of poor people have, 
in consequence, been rendered homeless, and although 
the loss of life in many places seems to be small in 
comparison with the havoc wrought, it is to be 
feared that, owing to the breakdown of communica- 
tions, full records upon this point have not yet come 
in. To make matters worse, the monsoon is just 
beginning, and heavy rains have fallen on the 


desolated land. The heat, too, in certain districts, 


is the highest ever yet recorded; at one point the 
thermometer registers 126 degrees in the shade. 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder if the 
projected illuminations were abandoned, and if even 
the salutes in honour of this week’s anniversary 
were postponed as involving danger to the shattered 
buildings all around. Every effort that can be made, 
and all the money that is forthcoming, is required 
to meet the urgent needs which this calamity has 
caused—to shelter the homeless, to repair the ruined 
railways, bridges, and roads, to rebuild the houses, to 
save anything that can be saved of the season’s 
crops, to lessen the distresses of a people already 
heavily afflicted by the hand of God. Happily, the 
resources of the Government of India, its disciplined 
vigilance, its self-sacrificing activity, have before 
this proved equal to as serious a strain. At least, 
if India cannot commemorate the Jubilee, she can 
be thankful that this reign has given her a system 
strong enough and capable enough to cope with 
troubles such as these, and to mitigate even the 
cruellest reverses by which Fortune lays great 
empires low. 








THE JOHNSONIAN LEGEND. 





T is with much complacency we regard the ten 
handsome volumes which the indefatigable and 
unresting zeal of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, and the high 
spirit of the Clarendon Press, have edited, arranged, 
printed, and published for the benefit of the world 
and the propagation of the Gospel according to 
Dr. Johnson.* We hope the enterprise has proved 
remunerative to those concerned, but, though we 
have no information on the subject, we doubt it. 
The parsimony of the public in the matter of books 
is pitiful. The ordinary purse-carrying Englishman 
holds in his head a ready-reckoner or scale of charges 
by which he tests his purchases—so much is the 
proper price for a dinner, so much for a bottle of 
champagne, so much for a trip to Paris, so much for 
a pair of gloves, and so much for a book. These ten 
volumes would cost him four pounds nine shillings 
and threepence. “ Whew! What a price for a book, 
and where are they to be put, and who is to dust 
them?” Idle questions! As for room, a bicycle 
takes more than a thousand books; and dust is a 
delusion. You should never dust books. There let 
it lie until the rare hour arrives when you want to 


read a particular volume; then warily approach it 


*“ Johnsonian Miscellanies.”” By G. Birkbeck Hill. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Two vols, 
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with a snow-white napkin, take it down from its 
shelf, and, withdrawing to some back apartment, 
proceed to cleanse the tome. Dr. Johnson adopted 
other methods. Every now and again he drew on 
huge gloves, such as those once worn by hedgers 
and ditchers, and clutching his folios and octavos, 
he banged and buffeted them together until 
he was enveloped in a cloud of dust. This violent 
exercise over, the good doctor restored the volumes, 
all battered and bruised, to their places, where, of 
course, the dust resettled itself as speedily as possible. 
Dr. Johnson could make books better than anybody, 
and even bind them, but his notions of dusting 
were primitive and erroneous. But the room and 
the dust are mere subterfuges. The truth is, there is 
a disinclination to pay four pounds nine shillings 
and threepence for Dr. Hill's ten volumes containing 
the complete Johnsonian legend. To quarrel with 
the public is idiotic and most un-Johnsonian. 
“Depend upon it, sir,” said the Sage, “every state 
of Society is as luxurious as it can be.” We all,a 
handful of happy misers excepted, spend more money 
than we can afford upon luxuries, but what those 
luxuries are to be is largely determined for us by 
the fashions of our time. If we do not buy Dr. 
Hill’s ten volumes, it is not because we would not 
like to have them but because we have not got the 
money to pay for them. As for dictating to men 
how they are to spend their money, it were both a 
folly and an impertinence. 

These two new volumes, completing the ten, bring 
Dr. Hill’s labours as an Editor of “ Johnson’s Life and 
Personalia’’ to an end. Heisnot yetfree. He has set 
his mind on an edition of the “ Lives of the Poets.” 
May he live to publish it, and I to turn over its 
pages on some far-off summer-day. It will be a 
storehouse of anecdote, and a miracle of cross- 
references. A poet who has been dead a century or 
two is amazing good company—at least, he never 
fails to be so when Johnson tells us as much of his 
story as he can remember without undue research, 
with that irony of his, that vast composure, that 
humorous perception of the greatness and the little- 
ness of human life, that make the brief records of a 
Spratt, a Walsh, and a Fenton so divinely enter- 
taining. It is an immense testimony to the healthi- 
ness of the Johnsonian atmosphere that Dr. Hill, 
who has breathed it almost exclusively for a quarter 
of a century and upwards, shows no symptoms 
either of moral deterioration or physical exhaustion. 
His appetite is as keen as ever, nor is his temper 
obviously the worse. The task has never become a 
toil, not even a tease. “ You have but two subjects,” 
said Johnson to Boswell: “ yourself and myself. I 
am sick of both.” Johnson hated to be talked about, 
or to have it noticed what he ate or what he had on. 
For a hundred years now last past he has been more 
talked about and noticed than anybody else. But 
Dr. Hill has never grown sick of Dr. Johnson. 

The “Johnsonian Miscellanies” open with the 
*“ Prayers and Meditations,” first published by the 
Rev, Dr. Strahan in 1785. Strahan was the Vicar of 
Islington, and into his hands at an early hour one 
morning Dr. Johnson, then approaching his last 
days, put the papers “with instructions for com- 
mitting them to the Press and with a promise to 
prepare a sketch of his own life to accompany them.” 
This promise the doctor was not able to keep, and 
shortly after his death his reverend friend published 
the papers just as they were put into his hands. 
One wonders he had the heart to do it, but the 
clerical mind is sometimes strangely insensitive to 
the privacy of thought. But, as in the case of most 
indelicate acts, you cannot but be glad the thing 
was done. The original manuscript is at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. In these “Prayers and Medita- 
tions” we see an awful figure. The solitary 
Johnson, perturbed, tortured, oppressed, in distress 
of body and of mind, full of alarms for the future 
both in this world and the next, teased by importun- 
ate and perplexing thoughts, harassed by morbid 
infirmities, vexed by idle yet constantly recurring 





scruples, with an inherited melancholy and a threat- 
ened sanity, it is a gloomy and even a terrible 
picture, and forms a striking contrast to the social 
hero, the triumphant dialectician of Boswell, Mrs. 
Thrale, and Madame D'Arblay. Yet it is relieved 
by its inherent humanity, its fellowship and feeling. 
Dr. Johnson's piety is delightfully full of human 
nature, far too full to please the poet Cowper, who 
wrote of the “ Prayers and Meditations” as follows 
(see Vol. I., p. 81, note 4): 


“Tf it be fair to judge of a book by an extract, I do not 
wonder that you were so little edified by Johnson’s Journal. It 
is even more ridiculous than was poor Rutty’s of flatulent 
memory. The portion of it given usin this day’s paper contains 
not one sentiment worth one farthing, except the last, in which 
he resolves to bind himself with no more unbidden obligations. 
Poor man ! one would think that to pray for his dead wife and 
to pinch himself with Church fasts fiad been almost the whole 
of his religion.” 


It were hateful to pit one man’s religion against 
another's, but it is only fair to Dr. Johnson’s to 
remember that, odd compound as it was, it saw 
him through the long struggle of his life, and 
enabled him to meet the death he so honestly feared 
like a man and a Christian. The “Prayers and 
Meditations” may not be an edifying book in Cowper's 
sense of the word; there is nothing triumphant 
about it, it is full of infirmities and even absurdities ; 
but, for all that, it is worth a wilderness of divines, 
and contains more piety than ten thousand religious 
biographies. Nor must the evidence it contains of 
weakness be exaggerated. Beset with infirmities 
though Johnson was, a lazy dog, as he often declared 
himself to be, he yet managed to do a thing or two. 
Here, for example, is an entry : 

*©29, Easter Eve (1777). 

“T rose and again prayed with reference to my —— 
wife. I neither read nor went to chureh, you ean seareely tell 
how I have been hindered. I treated with booksellers on a 
bargain, but the time was not long.” 


Too long, perhaps, for Johnson's piety, but short 
enough to enable the booksellers to make an un- 
common good bargain for the “ Lives of the Poets.” 
“ As to the terms,” writes Mr. Dilly, “it was left 
entirely to the doctor to name his own; he men- 
tioned two hundred guineas; it was immediately 
agreed to.” The business-like Malone makes the 
following observation on the transaction: “Had he 
asked one thousand, or even fifteen hundred, guineas 
the booksellers, who knew the value of his name, 
would doubtless have readily given it.” Dr. Johnson, 
though the son of a bookseller, was the least trades- 
man-like of authors. The bargain was bad, but the 
book was good. 

A year later we find this record :— 

“ Monday, April 20 (1778). 

*“ After a good night, as I am forced to reckon, I rose 
seasonably and prayed, using the collect for yesterday. In 
reviewing my time from Easter, 1777, I find a very melancholy 
and shameful blank. So little has been done that days and 
months are without any trace. My health has, indeed, been 
very much interrupted. My nights have been commonly not 
only restless but painful and fatiguing. .. . I have written a 
little of the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ I think, with all my usual 
vigour. I have made sermons, perhaps, as readily as formerly. 
My memory is less faithful in retaining names and, I am afraid, 
in retaining occurrences. Of this vacillation and bin oy | of 
mind I impute a great part to a fortuitous and unsettled ife, 
and therefore purpose to spend my life with more method. 

“This year the 28th of March passed away without 
memorial. Poor Tetty, whatever were our faults and failings, 
we loved each other. I did not forget thee yesterday. Couldst 
thou have lived! I am now, with the help of God, to begin a 
new life.” 


From “ Prayers and Meditations” to Mrs. Piozzi’s 
famous “ Anecdotes” is to emerge from the gloomy 
vaults into the bustling day. Dr. Hill prints 
(Vol. IL, p. 98, note 1) an interesting letter of 
Mr. Jowett’s in which occur the following observa- 
tions :— 

“Tt is a curious question whether Boswell has unconsciously 
misrepresented Johnson in any respect. I think, judgi ig from 
the materials, which are supplied chiefly by himself, that in one 
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respect he has. 
phil 

really was, and less as a rollicking ‘ King of Society.’ The 
gravity of Johnson's own writings tends to confirm this, as I 
suspect, erroneous impression. His religion was fitful and 
intermittent ; and when once the ice was broken he enjoyed 
Jack Wilkes, though he refused to shake hands with Hume. | 
was much struck with a remark of Sir John Hawkins (excuse 
me if I have mentioned this to you before). He was the most 
humorous man I ever knew.” 


He has represented him more as a sage and 
osopher in his conduct as well as his conversation than he 


Mr. Jowett’s letter raises some nice points—the 
Wilkes and Hume point, for example. Dr. Johnson 
hated both blasphemy and bawd, but he hated 
blasphemy most. Mr. Jowett shared the doctor's 
antipathies, but very likely hated bawd more than 
he did blasphemy. But, as we have already said, 
the point is a nice one. To crack jokes with Wilkes 
at the expense of Boswell and the Scotch seems to 
us a very different thing from shaking hands with 
Hume, though personally we would gladly have 
done both. But, indeed, it is absurd to overlook 
either Johnson's melancholy piety or his abounding 
humour and love of fun and nonsense. His 
“Prayers and Meditations” are full of the one, 
Boswell and Mrs. Thrale and Madame D'Arblay are 
full of the other. Dr. Hill has not thought fit to 
give extracts from Madame D’Arblay’s diary. His 
reason for not doing so is doubtless an excellent one: 
it is too good a work to be hacked in pieces. But it 
must never be overlooked. Dr. Hill does give (Vol. IL, 
p. 99) the one inimitable bit from the Lifeby Hawkins 
which describes the memorable banquet given at 
the “Devil” Tavern, near Temple Bar, in the Springof 
1751, to celebrate the publication of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox’s first novel. What delightful revelry ! what 
innocent mirth! prolonged though it was till long 
after dawn. Poor Mrs. Lennox died in great distress 
in 1804 at the age of 83. Could Johnson but have 
lived he would have lent her his helping hand. He 
was no fair-weather friend, but shares with Charles 
Lamb the honour of being able to unite narrow 
means with regal munificence. 

It would be useless to reprint Dr. Hill's long 
Table of Contents. In these two volumes the 
reader will find almost all the extra-Boswellian 
sources of knowledge tapped and decanted. 
Madame D’Arblay is not there, and some stray 
scraps have escaped the vigilance or incurred the 
suspicion of Dr. Hill. But enough is here to make 
a glorious feast. We will end with an anecdote 
(Vol. IL, p. 411) :— 


“ Henderson asked the doctor’s opinion of ‘Dido’ and its 





author. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘I never did the man an 
injury. Yet he would read his tragedy to me.’” 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
THE DRAMA, 
—eoo——_ 


* LORENZACCIO,” 


O you remember Heine's story (in “ Florentine 

Nights”) of a gentleman called Maximilian, 
who was fascinated by a performing troupe in the 
London streets? It consisted of a learned dog 
which spelt out the name of Wellington, a fat 
woman who played the drum, a comic dwarf who 
boasted of his intimacy with crowned heads, and 
a beautiful, mysterious girl, who danced a strange 
dance, in which she froze the blood of the observer 
by listening with her ear to the ground, and rub- 
bing her hands with a weird suggestion of Lady 
Macbeth, trying to wash out the “damned spot.” 
What did it mean? Years later Maximilian dis- 
covered the girl in Paris, married to a Bona- 
partist general, who never went to bed without 
describing to her the battle of Jena. She 


danced no more in the street, but it was 


her cheerful habit to dance in her sleep—the same 
uncanny measure, with the inexplicable listening 
and the ineffectual washing of the hands. 


I thought 








of this enigma, which the artful Heine leaves un- 
solved, when I saw Madame Bernhardt in Lorenzaccio. 
She came on the stage dressed like Hamlet, with his 
book in her hand; and I thought for a moment I was 
going to hear that “to be honest as this world goes,” 
and soon. She was “scant of breath” in the sense 
in which Hamlet's mother uses that singular expres- 
sion. How is it that some modern critic—Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, for instance—has not commented on 
this unnatural irony in a parent who knows that her 
son can spout long speeches without any symptom 
of asthma? Well, asthe play progressed, I saw that 
this Hamlet-Lorenzaccio, otherwise Lorenzo de 
Médicis, cousin of Alexandre de Médicis, Duke of 
Florence, was considerably more eccentric than the 
introspective Dane, and quite as enigmatical as 
Heine’s Mademoiselle Laurence. 

Alfred de Musset appears to have designed 
Lorenzaccio on the scale of a picture of Florentine 
manners in a dissolute age. The original, which I 
have not read, is presumably too long or too episodi- 
cal for the stage ; soit has been adapted by M. Armand 
d’ Artois, who has made a tolerable sequence of events, 
preserving Musset’s diction, which has no very dis- 
tinctive quality, and a good deal of the manners of 
Florence in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
They are not pretty, these manners. A favourite of 
the Duke insults a priest in public by slandering his 
sister. The Duke himself is introduced to your 
notice when he is prowling at night after the 
sister of another of his subjects. Lorenzo is 
his cousin’s pander, and confesses that when he 
passes the doors of the citizens, the veils of 
sisters are hastily pulled down. The priest 
cannot avenge the honour of his family ; but he has 
two brothers, who are ready with their secular 
weapons, and rush out to make mincemeat of the 
Duke's favourite. Hse escapes with a wounded leg; 
they are sentenced to be hanged, and their sister is 
poisoned. These incidents amuse Alexandre de 
Médicis; they are all in a ducal day’s work; and 
when he is tired of them, and of having his portrait 
painted —an interlude which enables Lorenzo to 
steal the Duke's coat of mail without exciting 
suspicion—he thinks it will be original and refresh- 
ing to corrupt his pander’s aunt. To this end he is 
invited to sup in Lorenzo's chamber, and is there 
murdered by his treacherous cousin, who is a poor 
sort of assassin, in spite of the brand-new sword he 
has bought for this baptism of blood, and who would 
probably have been overpowered even by an un- 
armed man, but for the help of a spadassin with 
the terrifying name of Scoronconcolo. 

Now, the point of this story lies in the queer 
behaviour of Lorenzo. Despised as a poltroon—he 
refuses a duel, and faints at the sight of a sword in 
the first act ; detested as the partner and organiser 
of the Duke’s vices; he is devoted to liberty, or 
whatever sentiment passed by that much-tormented 
alias in the sixteenth century; and he thirsts for 
the blood of tyrants. Lack of courage in a champion 
of freedom is scarcely impressive. Is it due in this 
case to constitutional weakness of nerve, or to pro- 
longed debauchery? Has Lorenzo deliberately sacri- 
ficed himself to shame in order to win his cousin’s 
trust? or is the sensual indulgence native and 
sincere? If it is repugnant to him, why did he not 
choose a shorter way with a tyrant in days when 
poisoning, as we see in this play, was so easy? If 
he has simply followed his natural inclinations, of 
what dramatic value is his tardy public spirit? We 
know the kind of pathology that attracted the 
author of “ Rolla,” and it is conceivable that Musset 
deliberately evolved from the moral slime of 
Lorenzaccio this rather unsavoury hero, who 
has enough self-respect to be weary of his own 
iniquities, and the spasmodic courage which serves 
a coward in a supreme crisis, provided he be 
backed by Scoronconcolo. Even on this supposi- 
tion it is not clear whether Lorenzo desired chiefly 
to purge his own degradation, or to rid Florence 
of the other dissolute egoist. He is entirely without 
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faith in mankind. His cynicism is not the gentle, 
metaphysical disdain of Hamlet, who, while hating one 
man with reason, treats all others, himself included, 
as the quintessence of dust, and when he bullies poor 
Ophelia, does it in a fit of hysteria. Hamlet had no 
scruple about murder, except when his uncle was at 
prayers; but he would have scorned to employ a bravo 
to stick his enemy in the back. In a word, there is no 
virility in Lorenzo; as a dramatic figure, he inspires 
no interest, and as a moral problem he is steeped too 
deeply in baseness to make his quasi-regeneration 
convincing or even plausible. 

Why Madame Bernhardt should play such a 
part, except on the theory that only a woman can 
make it credible, I do not know. It gives little 
scope to her peculiar gifts; it almost robs her of her 
personal charm. True, the charm asserted itself 
in the curious scene where Lorenzo toys with the 
coat of mail which has to be abstracted while the 
Duke is sitting for his portrait. Lorenzo beguiles 
his cousin’s attention by starting an argument with 
the painter ; and the skilful wheedling of the Prince’s 
worst instincts has some of the great actress’s most 
persuasive accents. But why not heighten the effect 
of this and some other scenes by playing the 
character in petticoats instead of Hamlet's woeful 
suits and trappings? Lorenzo would be much more 
interesting as an Italian lady; and this violence to 
Musset’s design could be forgiven to any adapter. 
M. Darmont’s Duke is a splendid personage, full of 
meat and drink and congenial graces, so taking 
alike to eye and ear that some critics cannot see 
why such a pother should be made about his 
tyrannical goings-on! Such is the demoralising 
effect of a Florentine night at the Adelphi! 


L. F. A. 








MUSIC. 
wngpe 

HE brilliant success of Madame Melba at her 

recent concert caused so many lovers of music 
to ask how it could have happened that so admir- 
able a singer had not been engaged this year for the 
opera that an engagement was at once offered to 
her—unfortunately, only for four nights. This tardy 
act of justice on the part of the management enabled 
them to present at the gala performance of Wednes- 
day last at least one prima donna of the very first 
rank ; and, in the mixed representation of three 
different acts, that of the chamber scene and of 
the parting love-duet from Romeo and Juliet, with 
Madame Melba as Juliet and M. Jean de Reszke as 
Romeo, was the most interesting of all. The two 
other acts were the second act of Tannhidiuser, with 
Madame Eames as Elizabeth and M. Van Dyck as 
Tannhiiuser, and the last act (last, at least in our 
accepted version of Les Huguenots), with M. Alvarez 
as Raoul and Miss Macintyre as Valentine. <A 
gala night at the opera is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a far less picturesque affair in London than 
in one of the more Oriental capitals of Austria- 
Hungary or Russia. The case, however, was different 
on Wednesday evening, when among the military 
uniforms which gave colour and variety to the scene 
were so many from India, Egypt, and the various 
possessions and colonies of the British Empire. 
Apart from the political significance of the different 
costumes from Asia, Africa, Australia, and America, 
they possessed a value of their own as elements in 
@ gorgeous picture to which, on such occasions, 
England, as a rule, contributes but little. The 
panels of the boxes had been brilliantly and taste- 
fully decorated with masses of roses—white, yellow, 
and red—and a special box had been arranged for 
the royal party and their distinguished guests. The 
tickets issued required from all who made use of 
them uniform or levée dress; and while most of the 
Englishmen present wore Court suits, the great bulk 
of our foreign visitors and of visitors from outlying 
parts of the empire appeared in military attire. 





This was the first appearance in any theatre of 
representatives from all parts of the British 
dominions, and the importance of the occasion 
seemed to be felt on all sides. 

Compare the representation of Wednesday last 
with the one given in honour of her Majesty’s coro- 
nation, and it will be seen how much superior a first- 
rate London opera company in the present day is to 
what was considered a very good one (and with reason) 
in the year 1838. At the Coronation performance 
Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache sang Bellini's 
Puritani—doubtless as well as it could possibly 
be sung, the work having been composed for these 
very artists. Bat in “God Save the Queen,” 
entrusted no doubt to the whole strength of the 
company, the only additional vocalists brought for- 
ward were Persiani and Albertazzi. The ballet, on 
the other hand (which has now disappeared from our 
operatic stage), was strongly represented ; Taglioni 
and Fanny Ellsler being the two leading dancers in 
the divertissement given after the opera. Of the three 
composers represented on Wednesday night only 
one—Meyerbeer—was known in the year 1838: and 
the author of Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots 
was then at the height of his popularity, though at 
our purely Italian Opera his works were not yet played. 
Gounod and Wagner, however, wereentirely unknown. 
The former was in Italy, living on the allowance 
made to him by the Paris Conservatoire as holder 
of the “ Prix de Rome.” The latter was at the Riga 
Theatre conducting all kinds of operas, but especially 
those of Bellini, for which he entertained a marked 
predilection. At the Coronation performance all 
the singers, like the composer of the opera given, 
were Italian. At the performance of Wednesday 
evening not one of the three composers represented 
was an Italian; nor was any one of the principal 
singers. Another curious and interesting point to 
note is that on Wednesday night each of the three 
eminent prime donne was from an English-speaking 
country—Madame Eames from the United States, 
Madame Melba from Australia, Miss Macintyre from 
England. 

Two concerts given just before the Jubilee by 
Paderewski were interesting as showing, from the 
character of the programmes and the largeness of 
the attendance, that the famous Polish pianist is 
more popular as a soloist, with a concert or “ recital” 
all to himself, than as a player of Concertos, with a 
fine orchestra to accompany him and with what 
most persons would have considered an additional 
attraction in the person of so charming a vocalist as 
Miss Clara Butt. Both concerts took place within 
a few days of one another at Queen’s Hall; and 
while the first, whose success depended entirely on 
M. Paderewski’s own unaided exertions, drew an 
audience which filled the hall in every part, the 
second, at which Chopin’s beautiful F Minor Con- 
certo was played, together with a very brilliant, 
highly fantastic movement from a Concerto by 
Litolff, attracted many persons, but not nearly 
enough to occupy all the seats. The only con- 
clusion to be arrived at is that Paderewski’'s playing is 
best appreciated in its purest form, and that Pader- 
ewski with orchestral accompaniment added is looked 
upon as Paderewski adulterated. Miss Clara Butt, 
who now confines herself almost exclusively to the 
music of great composers, sang very beautifully, at 
this same Paderewski Concert, airs by Handel, 
Gluck, and Schubert. The piece by Gluck was 
Orpheus’s address to the infernal gods (“ Divinités 
du Styx”’) when he is about to visit Hades in search 
of Eurydice; an excerpt, therefore, from the opera 
in which (at a performance given by the Royal 
College of Music) Miss Butt first sang before the 
public. 

One reason why Paderewski's orchestral concert 
was not so well attended as it ought to have been 
was that it was injudiciously advertised as a 
“ Jubilee Concert,” which at once suggested to the 
wary amateur commemoration cantatas, congratula- 
tory odes, and other “occasional” abominations of the 
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same kind. The music called forth, or at least put 
forth, in connection with the Jubilee, has been of 
the most ordinary kind; and the only new musical 
works of importance now to be expected are Kienzel's 
Evangelimann and opera of M. d'Erlanger on the 
subject of Mérimée’s “Inez Mendo,” both in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden; a one-act opera by Mr. Somerwell, 
to a tragic libretto by Mr. Guy Eden, which Mr. Hed- 
mondt will produce at Her Majesty's Theatre in the 
autumn ; an opera by Mr. Franco Leone on the story 
of “Rip Van Winkle,’ also in the hands of Mr. 
Hedmondt ; and a so-called “ Celtic” opera, written 
by the Marquis of Lorne and composed by Mr. 
Hamish McCunn, which the Carl Rosa Company will 
bring out (also next autumn) at Covent Garden. 
From the nationality of librettist and composer we 
may be quite sure that the Celts concerned in this 
work are Scottish Celts. The title of the opera 
is Diarmid. 

An alarming report was spread at the beginning 
of the week on the subject of Verdi, who was said to 
be dangerously ill. Now, when a man in his eighty- 
fourth year is afflicted with a dangerous malady the 
malady must be dangerous indeed ; and the worst for 
some little time was feared. The rumour, however, 
seems to have been based on little or nothing; and 
early in the week it was announced in the Italian 
Chamber by one of the Ministers that Verdi was in 
good health. The latter part of the nineteenth 
century has owed its most impressive and its most 
brilliant operatic music to three composers —Wagner, 
Gounod and Verdi; the last of whom is, alone of 
the three, stillliving. When that admirable and still 
preternaturally active master—to whom, during the 
last few years, we have been indebted for O/ello 
and Falstaff—shall at last pass away, a musical 
period marked by three important musical reputa- 
tions will have been closed; and there is at this 
moment no composer in Italy, France or Germany 
who has only to be named in order to be at once 
recognised as representing his native land in presence 
of Europe. 








A FRENCH CRITIC ON RUSKIN. 

i" ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE, an art critic 

« who is already favourably known in this 
country as the author of an ¢fude on contemporary 
English painting, has just published, through 
Hachette, an admirable study devoted to “ Ruskin 
et la Religion de la Beauté.’ Many people, and art 
critics amongst them, are of opinion that the Ruskin 
vogue has had its day. His message to his genera- 
tion is, such critics say, too complex and confused to 
remain as a permanent addition to any department of 
contemporary knowledge. His ethics have impaired 
the value of his art criticism, and his zeal for art has 
distorted his moral philosophy. By economists and 
sociologists, of course, Ruskin’s theories are con- 
sidered as fatally reactionary; and so of a voice 
that has for sixty years been as eloquent as it 
has been fluent little, it would seem, remains 
but beautiful words written on sand. M. de la 
Sizeranne does not so conceive his hero. He finds 
Ruskin still a source of inspiration on many subjects, 
and sees evidence of his influence in departments of 
English life and thought far removed from the 
sphere of art. An exhaustive and able analysis of 
Ruskin’s life and work is the best testimony the 
French critic could pay to the sage of Brantwood, 
and this he has made admirably. M. Sizeranne 
sees at the bottom of all Ruskin’s inspiration and 
action an intense Nature-worship. “La passion de 
la nature a été pour Ruskin le commencement et la 
fin de tout.” Not a mere superficial love either, 
but a sentiment deep and personal, working itself 
out, as in the case of Wordsworth, into a pantheism 
of a quite primitive but very real kind. “Nature,” 
continues M, Sizeranne, “has drawn every trait 











of his [Ruskin’s] character; she has suggested 
his every word; she has controlled all his 
thoughts. . . . She has preserved him from 
the pettiness of hate; and distracted him with 
the torments of love. In order to make him know 
his beloved more intimately, she has forced him to 
frequent the bypaths of analysis; she has led him 
to the heights of synthesis, the better to secure his 
love of the object known. . . . She has, in fine, ranged 
him against triumphant man, who dares to correct 
Nature, and engendered sympathy in him with those 
sufferers who draw their breath painfully amid the 
joys of Nature, or those who, in our artificial cities 
of the nineteenth century, are for ever deprived of 
her charm.” We believe that M. Sizeranne has here 
laid his finger on the strength and weakness alike 
of Ruskin’s character and teaching. In an age of 
realism and machinery he has been the eloquent 
apostle of idealism and the dignity and worth 
of human lives; and, as these are abiding 
instincts of humanity, his disciples now have 
not been few. No one can read a volume 
of Ruskin without the feeling that here is a 
man with faith and love of a true kind in him; 
most of those who sat or sit at his feet bring, it is 
true, their own special credo, and merely deck it in 
the gorgeous rhetoric of his golden ritual. The 
schoolmen had an excellent adage— “ quidquid 
recipitur per modum recipientis recipitur’ —to 
emphasise the subjective modification that all know- 
ledge underwent in being made personal to oneself. 
The mind was not a pure reflector, but had refract- 
ing qualities inherent init. It is in this way that 
men of the most diverse beliefs can re-echo the 
praises of Ruskin’s idealism, even when they would 
find it hard enough to define what exactly the basis 
of this idealism was. 

With all his intense love of Nature, Ruskin rarely 
was a keen or an accurate observer. Mr. Stillman 
has shown in a noteworthy essay, published some 
years ago in the Century, how grievously he was at 
fault in his descriptions of scenery, or even painting. 
He seldom writes with his “ eye on the object.” He 
takes but a hint from the material world, and fashions 
therefrom visions and fabrics as gorgeous and un- 
substantial as Prospero’s. Hence his idolatry of 
Turner, the painter of “ the light that never was on 
sea or shore,” and hence his enthusiasm for the Italian 
Primitives, and his criticism of Michael-Angelo for 
the tortured anatomy of his figures, and of Raphael, 
“avec ses figures neutres et muettes sur des corps si 
portants,” to quote M. Sizeranne. Unrest in art is 
with Ruskin (as with Lessing), always unloveliness. 
A masterpiece, according to his famous four con- 
ditions of great art, must have calm and serenity 
even in action. Expression—Plato’s splendor veri— 
is all, but Ruskin’s truth is not realism but the 
higher verities of noble living and high thinking. 
Hence he is averse from, or at least indifferent to, 
anatomical correctness or rigidity in any form. He 
feels that Turner gives us a truer Venice than 
Canaletto. Thus Ruskin’s mind is thoroughly anti- 
positive—that is to say, in contrast with the most 
potent intellectual impulse of his time; and this 
very opposition serves to throw his views into 
bolder relief. His influence has been more 
forceful with the general public than with any 
art coterie. People who felt or feared that under 
the stress of scientific argument the orthodox 
creeds were yielding ground found a sentimental 
consolation in the new worlds opened up by art as 
conceived by Ruskin. Just as Matthew Arnold 
hoped for a Religion of Poetry, so the author of 
“Modern Painters” hoped that art would fill an 
equally important function in the future of social 
life. We ourselves believe the one and the other 
conception are groundless, but this is no reason at 
all why much good may not come from a higher 
conception of the fine arts than the commercialism 
and realism of our time are wont to give them. 
This is substantially the view of M. Sizeranne, and 
it is based on a very full and intelligent study of 
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his author. For a fuller justification of it than has 
been possible for us the reader may be commended 
to M. Sizeranne’s delightful pages, which, no matter 
what his previous knowledge of Ruskin, are sure to 
enlarge and systematise it. 








A SONG TO SORROW, 


SONNET. 
~({LEEP, Sorrow, sleep; the Earth is all too bright 
To-day to heed thy voice, though thou 
shouldst cry 
From dawn till dusk. With brave persistency, 
Behold, yon breeze-bent beech leaves keep the 
lights 
They pilfered from the Sun. Joy claims the right 
To sing to-day, his instrument, the thrush, 
Who sweetly pipes, where hyacinths grow lush 
Below close hazels, flitting out of sight. 


So sleep, pale Sorrow, let thy grudging face 

No more upbraid me with forgetfulness; 

Sleep, and content thee, since this little place 

I yield to Spring, amid the mournfulness 

That fills my heart, waking, thou shalt not trace; 
Nor, in thy kingdom, find one shadow less. 


E. H. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


CORNISH CHARACTER, 
WRITE this week (figuratively speaking) by the 
expiring flame of a bonfire. Itis Wednesday. I 
am hoarse with singing and cheering and descanting 
on the privilege of being a Briton. My legs are as 
. weary asif I had followed the roll of Queen Victoria’s 
drums while they beat up yesterday's dawn around 
her dominions. I have abstained from nothing but 
the Jubilee Ode which the Editor has been expect- 
ing for a fortnight past: and from this I have 
abstained on merely physical grounds. I would 
enter at this moment into an amceban contest with 
the Bishop of Wakefield, if I had but his lordship’s 
recuperative powers. 


Let me be parochial for a change. I was fixing 
the shield of Cornwall (“ Fifteen besants in pile” is 
the heraldic description: it might pass for a circulat- 
ing library) among the trophies of a triumphal arch, 
when the postman came along and handed me a 
parcel—* A Cornish Parish: being an account of St. 
Austell, town, church, district and people,” by its 
vicar, Canon Joseph Hammond: a handsome volume 
published by Messrs. Skeffington & Son. Now Canon 
Hammond is by bent (and I believe by nature) a con- 
troversialist with no nonsense about him. His 
command of polite criticism is extraordinary and his 
remarks on the proposed Unification of the Churches, 
addressed to what has facetiously been called a 
“ pious picnic,” are still quoted (I understand) at the 
Bear Hotel, Grindelwald, with bated breath, when- 
ever men talk of the big Alpine disasters of the 
century. I put down the shield of Cornwall with a 
sudden feeling of distrust, and resolved that, before 
fixing it, I would see what Canon Hammond (who is 
not a Cornishman) had to say about the Cornish 


people. 


He begins cautiously. He obviously feels that 
this is no mere glacier-work. He will not 
pretend to describe the inhabitants of St. Austell 
in particular. He proposes to speak of Cornishmen 
generally. (But, not being a St. Austell man, I am 
not reassured by this.) He opens gently with our 
Physiognomy. He quotes Cyrus Redding to the 
effect that “the women of Cornwall are handsome, 
but not particularly fresh coloured. They are 





modest, open and unaffected in manner”: and 
from the Diary of Celia Fiennes (circ, 1695) that 
“they are as comely sort of women as I have 
seen anywhere, tho’ in ordinary dress—good black 
eyes and crafty enough and very neate.”’ For his 
own part, the Canon says justly that the prevail- 
ing type of face is distinctly less Saxon and more 
Spanish-looking than that of the shires. “I think 
that our complexions are darker and our features 
less marked, less rugged, more classic. . Red- 
haired people—I am thinking of a flaming and 
aggressive tint—are almost as rare as they 
were in antient Egypt, where such persons 
were sacrificed to the immortal gods.” I have 
a natural delicacy in deciding what shade of red 
hair may be called unaggressive: but while the 
flaming tint is as rare as the Canon asserts, I should 
have said that all other tints of red are extraor- 
dinarily frequent among us, especially on the coast. 
The old nickname of “ Danes” may or may not have 
some history at the back of it: but while the most 
of us are swarthy and Spanish featured, the reds are 
at least numerous enough to indicate a distinct 
racial strain. Andon the whole you may say that 
down here a man has to be black or red: that is one 
of our downright ways which the Canon has yet to 
discover. As for physique, it has been said that “a 
regiment of Cornish militia, when at Chatham camp, 
stood on more ground than any other militia of the 
same number of men”: but the Canon adds pithily 
that one would like to know who made this observa- 
tion, and whether other regiments confirm it. We 
can, however, prove our longevity to his satisfaction, 


So far, so good. But now we come to “ Mental 
Properties and Endowments.” Canon Hammond 
(I shall give his remarks as I find them, and 
criticise no more than I am obliged) does not find 
among us the grit, the force, the warmth, the 
raciness—nor, on the other hand, the “ frequent 
rudeness or (shall we say) brusqueness’’—of the 
North. There is not so much individuality : there 
is an unmistakable insularity and parochialism of 
mind: and he quotes Stevenson's remark that “a 
racial difference, older and more original than that 
of Babel, keeps this close esoteric family apart from 
neighbouring Englishmen.” Granting the lack of 
grit and force, I cannot agree about the lack of 
individuality. May not the simple fact of the 
Canon's being a “foreigner” account for some 
failure to perceive it? Frenchmen are very much 
more alike in our eyes than in their own. Weare 
struck with the type, because it differs from our 
own ; they are struck by the individual differences. 
Given a “close esoteric family,’ you must allow 
the members of it to detect individual differ- 
ences which escape the exoteric observer. But 
to proceed—Someone has said that “ the Cornish are 
all heart.” But this is one of the last things of 
which Canon Hammond would accuse them. He 
adds the saving clause, “it may be because I do not 
know them better”; but he is inclined to charge 
them with excessive caution. They stand aloof 
from each other. “I keep myself to myself” is 
one of their commonest sayings. One result of 
this is a blessed absence of gossiping. “One does 
not see women here with their arms akimbo, whiling 
away the hours; they leave that to the men at the 
Fool's Corner.” But another result is a seeming lack 
of sympathyandhelp. Weare not (Canon Hammond 
thinks) so kind to one another as the Yorkshire folk, 
for instance, are. We are afraid of committing our- 
selves; we are not downright; we are strangers to 
the “scorn of consequence.” Our speech even is 
canny. “Iwouldn’t say, but——” is a favourite 
phrase. We want to know a stranger’s business :— 

“Canon Hockin, Rector of Phillack, tells me that a 
‘foreigner, asking the way to St. , was electrified when 
the tables were turned on him and he was asked where he had 
come from. ‘I don’t see what that matters to you,’ he replied ; 
‘what I asked was how I am to get to St. > * Aw,’ said 
the Cornishman, ‘if so be yiew wean’t tell we where yiew be 
cum from, we bean’t a goin’ to tell yiew the way to St. ——.’” 
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There is also a marked disposition to “ hedge ” :— 


“T asked a rather superior person one day whether she had 
been confirmed, but I did not get a “ Yes” or a“ No” even to 
that plain question. ‘Well, ahem! partially so,’ was the 
guarded reply.” 


We produce few minds of the first order; few, 
if any, poets or philosophers, humorists, or states- 
men; but our people are “quiet, practical, depend- 
able,” “ versatile and capable,” “ among the workers, 
rather than the thinkers of England,” “ sober, 
honest, industrious and law-abiding,’ peculiarly 
well-mannered and well-dressed. “I have under- 
stood that the London police who came down both 
to the foundation and consecration of Truro Cathe- 
dral were much impressed by the appearance and 
behaviour of the crowds: they said that the work- 
ing classes were dressed and behaved like gentle- 
men.” “I came to the county from a region where 
the working classes have far higher wages and yet 
are not nearly so well habited; in Yorkshire much 
of the wage disappears down the throat, and their 
feminine toilettes, when they attempt any, are often 
excruciating; I was struck with the contrast at 
once.” There is no drinking to speak of. 


“Of betting and its concomitants we know little 
er nothing, and we know very little of obtrusive 
vulgarity; I verily believe that Cornwall yields 
fewer ‘Arrys and ‘Arriets, in proportion to its 
population, than any other county; there is a pro- 
priety, a civility, which I have never seen surpassed 
in England.” On the other hand, we have little 
moral courage; our young men are given to “ moon- 
ing” rather than to sport. We have, in fact, been 
frowned out of wrestling and hurling (our own 
games), and have not yet taken up cricket and foot- 
ball with any great enthusiasm. We are still 
ignorant enough, and the Canon gives two or three 
amusing specimens of our ignorance :— 


1. “A ‘visiting lady’ was talking to a poor woman about a 
sermon which the latter had lately heard on the subject of King 
Solomon. What had most impressed her was the number of 
wives and ‘ porcupines’ which he possessed. ‘ Law, ma’m,’ said 
she, ‘what privileges they early Christians did have, to be 
sure !’” 

2. “ In 1887, at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee, some ladies 
in the parish of Gwennap were collecting the pennies of poor 
people towards the Women's Offering. One il deamon flatly 
refused to give a farthing, or to let his wife give. He said the 
Queen had too many overfed, overpaid servants. ‘There's that 
Lord Chamberlain,’ he said, ‘’ee do draw £5,000 a year, ’ee do! 
And what do ’ee do for it? Only makes the beds, ents a few 
slops, and that sourt of thing !’” 


Well, there you have us, portrayed, not unkindly, 
by one who—be he mistaken or not—believes with 
Aristotle that friends are dear but the truth dearer. 
I believe I could pass all the blame and even dis- 
count the praise, had Canon Hammond been able to 
grant us a sense of humour. Butno! “IfI may 
speak and live, I should say that, as a class, the 
Cornish are lacking in a sense of humour.” 


I took up the shield again, and fixed it against 
the arch. “Lacking in a sense of humour, eh? 
Well, well!” Had it been another accusation I 
might have hammered away less tenderly. 


A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 





THE POETRY OF LANDSCAPE. 


LANDSCAPE IN Poetry, FROM Homer TO Tennyson. With 
many Illustrative Examples. By Francis T. Palgrave, late 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


OME books there are which we read once with a 
sense of pleasure, but no second time—flowers, 
perhaps, yet ephemeral, dying at sundown. Others, 
and this scholarly and thoughtful volume is of 








them, must become friends to visit and consult, 
to enjoy and to meditate upon, from the hour when 
we have first looked into them. Mr. Palgrave has 
chosen to treat in his Oxford Lectures of a subject, 
and one had almost added of a sense, that appears 
to be most modern, the feeling for landscape or 
visible and impersonal Nature, as it is discernible 
in our mighty poets. Modern the sense, at any 
rate, if not the subject, we shall be tempted to 
exclaim; and “from Homer to Tennyson” will 
sound like a contrast rather than a progress and 
resemblance ; for many of us do not feel sure that 
the Greeks, quick as they were to pereeive, to feel, 
to reproduce, had an eye for so many or such 
distinct shades of colour as we certainly possess. 
And were the conventional fauns, dryads, nymphs, 
satyrs, and all woodland or oceanic half-person- 
alities which abode in wild places and in the 
glaucous depths of the sea, anything but a thick- 
painted tapestry, hiding from men the wonderful 
things themselves? So it has been maintained, for 
instance, by Chateaubriand, not altogether without 
reason, as Mr. Palgrave, who does not name him, 
allows on a candid page. In music, in landscape, 
the present century may be proud of its unrivalled 
eye and ear and touch. If itis despairingly mechan- 
ical, it has these escapements into a golden world; 
to it some god has given a magic mirror that trans- 
forms, not by adding, but by stripping off from the 
reality of existence such poor veils and fringes as 
our vulgar custom is ever casting round it; and the 
poet's harp elicits new tones, as sweet as thrilling, 
when it is played upon in that kingdom of natural 
magic. Had the Greeks, Hebrews, Latins—had the 
Middle Age—any prophecy or dim foreboding of 
this hitherto undevelcped power, so deep as to seem 
a part of our very essence, so novel that we search 
in vain for tokens of it, during the long hundred 
years between Milton or Henry Vaughan and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau ? 

They had, Mr. Palgrave answers. Behold the 
evidence in these transparent vignettes, these idyllic 
landscapes, these flashes of insight which carry with 
them a breath of passion and sudden joy; in these 
tender aspiration of a Sappho, an Ibycus, a Menander; 
in the “divine’ pleasure and shuddering” of a 
Lucretius when he views the sad world as if a picture 
overcast with storm and cloud; in Virgil's gracious 
yet melancholy musings; in the clear-eyed Theo- 
critus ; in so many and such gentle or dainty lines of 
the Greek Anthology; and thus onwards until we 
find that by steps which ascend without impassable 
gulfs between them, we have come to where the 
master of landscape—Wordsworth—gazes abroad 
and sees all these aspects of the One Great Nature 
with “impassioned contemplation.” It is not enough 
to assert ; proof is demanded ; and proof implies that 
fine discernment which Mr. Palgrave has already 
shown, not once or twice, in quotations so felicitous, 
and reminiscences so much to the purpose that, as 
we say, to read him at all is the earnest of our read- 
ing him again and again. He may truly describe 
himself as the companion of the poets; with them 
he moves through the enchanted world, and when 
we would catch their meaning a more fit and 
subtle interpreter we shall not speedily find. 
By long conversing in their language he has given 
to his own a fulness and a sincerity, a light and a 
measure, that make of his entire volume, though 
tesselated with such many-coloured marbles, one 
organic whole, instinct with the same spirit of 
beauty, moderation, and rare good sense, from first 
to last. If, indeed, it is that peculiar sanity, that 
air of reasonableness, due, as we may venture upon 
imagining, to a friendship of forty-three years with 
Lord Tennyson, and, beyond question, to much read- 
ing of the classic authors, which makes him a little 
severe in his treatment of Shelley, even so we need 
not complain. Shelley belongs to the advanced 
future, not by his unreflecting Pantheism—a creed 
which must vanish and fade away for want of 
articles—but by his extreme detachment from the 
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human aspect of things. In this strange affinity 
with science—which Tennyson did not, for all his 
seeming use of it, render into his own thought or 
bring home to his generation—Shelley portends 
a new race of men, not nearly so anthropomorphic 
as ourselves, holding to the sky and its elements 
rather than the somewhat domesticated earth and 
tamed ocean that, in our supremely well-adapted 
Laureate, we find so English and so familiar. 

But we have been led on to the end of Mr. 
Palgrave’s volume when we had much to say of the 
beginning. He distinguishes in landscape poetry at 
least four stages. And first it is “pure, simple, 
almost animal pleasure,” Nature subordinate and 
external to man, dealt with as a background to 
human life, yet “ concurring rather than coalescing” 
with it. The deeper meanings are personified in 
“Pan, Nymph, Oread, and the like fairy forms of 
Hellenic imagination”; but, in the Roman poetry, 
there comes forth by degrees a “nearer and more 
loving conception of Nature.” This we have long 
been accustomed to think of as the whole classic 
mind, yet, mistakenly, for other strains, and even 
the music of “old romance,” mingled with its large 
and childlike notes. Again,in suggestive contrast, 
the Hebrew, “living in the immediate presence of 
God ”’—not of lurking elves and hamadryads—took 
great delight in considering the works of his Maker's 
hands; to his feeling, the world was one through all 
its differences; and, remarks Humboldt, his lyrical 
poetry of nature is grand and solemn, while it falls 
to a “yearning pensiveness”’ when its subject is the 
“estate of man,” who passes like a shadow and “ his 
place knows him no more.’ Then, divided by many 
years from Hebrew or Hellene, yet the disciple of 
both, arose medieval culture and sentiment, which 
we associate with religion, but which was something 
else as well—“ the early spirit of romance, Celtic and 
Teutonic”; and that spirit did, indeed, enlarge the 
field beyond all precedent. Now and henceforth, 
whether by poets or painters, landscape was viewed 
sympathetically as the immediate background of 
eur human strivings. Last of all, “ what was know- 
ledge of Nature has now become intimacy”; the old 
has modulated into the new by imperceptible and 
beautiful changes; pure description for its own sake 
becomes frequent; or else the scene is coloured by 
human passion; high thoughts, religious, moral, 
philosophic, flow out of its contemplation by minds 
prepared ; detail is loved and is accurately given; 
and the soul of man inter-penetrates with the soul 
of the universe. 

To illustrate these various moods by quotation, 
would be like gathering up a poetical anthology 
which spreads out its abundant vegetation over no 
less than twenty-seven centuries. A flower may be 
plucked here and there. Take this from the all but 
vanished Ibycus of Rhegium: 


“Truly in spring the apple-trees of Kydon draw moisture 
from the river-streams, there where is the pure unmown garden 
of the Maiden nymphs, and the vine-shoots swell and flourish 
beneath their overshadowing leafy branches; but with me Love 
for no one hour finds his rest.” 


Such is the early Greek manner, clear, unaffected, 
sweet, and wholesome. The words of the original, 
always written down by Mr. Palgrave for the 
pleasure of those who can read them, flow like 
a rippling stream. And here is the Sicilian 
Theocritus: feasting, he says, they— 


“ Reclined on low couches of the odorous rush, rejoicing, 
and on fresh-cut vine-leaves ; and above their heads waved elm 
and poplar, and the holy stream close by went murmuring as it 
ran down from the cave of the Nymphs. And meanwhile, on the 
shady boughs, the noisy, husky cicadas were busy chirping, 
and far off in thick thorn-bushes the thrush murmured, crested 
lark and goldfinch sang, turtle-dove moaned, the tawny bees 
flew round about the fountains : all things breathed of summer, 
all of the sweet-scented fruiting time.” 


But some unknown singer is still more exquisite : 


“Come and sit under my stone-pine, sounding sweet as 





honey as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo! here is 
the honey-dropping fountain, where I bring sweet slumber, 
playing on my lonely reeds.” 


Some likeness to the Hebrew motive, austere and 
yet touching, may be discovered in the following 
lines of Menander, which will put us in mind also, 
unexpectedly, of a cry that pierces through much 
recent Agnosticism. ‘‘That man I hold happiest,” 
exclaims the poet, “ who, having without sense of 
pain beheld these holy wonders, the common sun, 
stars, sea, clouds, fire, has gone quickly thither 
whence he came. Should he live a hundred years 
these sights will never fail him; or should he live 
but few days, never [elsewhere] will he see things 
more wonderful.” How different is this tranquil 
temper from the sighs and moans and bitter 
expostulations of Lucretius, who cannot, though so 
haughty a philosopher, quite cast out “ the fear that 
we may haply find the power of the gods to be 
unlimited, and able to wheel the white stars in their 
varied motion” until they bring forth the day of 
doom! 

But passing away from his splendid or sombre 
cloud landscapes, and leaping over the centuries, if 
we desire to watch how the Hellenic and the modern 
motives may twine, inosculate, and grow into one 
fresh, impassioned, and immortal thing, let us turn 
to John Keats, drunk with the melodies of the 
nightingale: 


“T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer-eves.” 


Surely, in these unsurpassable verses, drenched 
through and through as with nectar from some 
banquet to which gods alone are called, we hear 
more than a prelude of Tennyson in his golden 
prime. Another height remains; it is the “pure 
serene” of Wordsworth, not music only but in- 
spiration. Concerning him, however, the Turner 
of landscape as Keats may be its Titian, we will not 
now add a syllable. But we may offer Mr. Palgrave 
our congratulations on a theme which is too 
delightful ever to be exhausted, and on the method 
of handling it, which invites to a fresh study of his 
friends and ours, the landscape painters in poetry. 
What they paint, after all, he would say, is the soul 
of man. Yes, and yet it is the “larger soul ”’—the 
spirit beyond man, of whom these symbols and 
intimations reveal to us that which otherwise we 
could never have known. 





A HISTORY OF THE NAVY. 


THe Royat Navy: A History FROM THE EARLIEST 
Times TO THE PrEsENT. By Wm. Laird Clowes, 
assisted by Sir Clements Markham, Captain A. T. Mahan, 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. E. Fraser, 
ete. Vol. I. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


Wirn Captain Mahan to discourse of the War of 
American Independence, Mr. Roosevelt to repeat the 
story of the little war of 1812, and Sir Clements 
Markham to relate the achievements of our great 
explorers and circumnavigators, all in conjunction 
with Mr. Clowes and an able corps of assistants to 
describe the course of our great wars with Spain, 
Holland, and France, we may hope, by the time 
this great work—the first instalment of which is 
now issued—is completed, to have a creditable and 
trustworthy history of our Navy and of what, 
under the teaching of Captain Mahan, we have 
accustomed ourselves to speak of as our “sea- 
power.” Mr. Clowes tells us that, in effect, the 
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declaration of Parliament, as expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Articles of War, is that “it is upon 
the Navy that, under the good providence of God, 
the wealth, the prosperity, and the peace of 
these islands and of the Empire mainly depend” ; 
with the logical deduction that it behoves all true 
Englishmen to do what in them lies to maintain the 
strength and fitness of the Navy and to preserve its 
glorious traditions, It is indeed a service of which 
the country may well be proud—a service which, 
notwithstanding some reverses and more rare 
defeats, has a practically unbroken series of victory 
and splendid achievement, to be traced back for 
nearly 700 years to the battle which Mr. Clowes 
describes as off the South Foreland (it must really 
have been fought more nearly off the North Foreland), 
if, indeed, we may not carry it 300 years farther 
back, to the days when it defended the coast for 
Alfred: or still another 400 years, when, under 
Hengist, Cedric, and other descendants of Odin, it 
established the English rule in this island. Never in 
the world—not even in the days of old Rome—has 
there been a service with such a lengthy roll of 
brilliant success; never has there been an organised 
force of such might, such discipline, such splendour 
as the Royal Navy of England during the past 
150 years. It is the history of this service which 
Mr. Clowes and his colleagues have now undertaken to 
relate, and the first part of which they have related in 
the large and handsome volume now before us. 
Illustrated with portraits, pictures, and maps, it 
tells the story of the Navy with adequate, though 
not perhaps with entire, completeness from the 
beginning to the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, 
It tells, in no unfitting phrase, of the great battles 
against the Spanish Armada; it tells, too, of that 
magnificent but unscientific action which Sir Richard 
Greynvile—to give him his name as he himself wrote 
it, in a clear bold hand—in the little Revenge, “ with 
her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety sick 
below,” maintained for some eighteen hours against 
all the galleons of Spain, when— 


or, earlier still, of the equally brilliant, equally rash 
and unscientific action outside Brest, when Sir 
Edward Howard, the Admiral of England, was slain. 
Here, too, we have the story of the burning of the 
Regent and Cordcliére in nearly the same waters 
the year before—one of the grandest and most 
tragic incidents in naval history. It is a pity that 
Mr. Clowes has somewhat vulgarised it by the 
description which he has copied from the French 
writer Guérin, the most inaccurate, and often 
purposely inaccurate, of all writers on naval 
history. Even Mr. Clowes, in quoting from him, 
says that “he attributes the battle to a wrong 
year,” that “in other particulars his story is de- 
monstrably incorrect,” and that “ the entire descrip- 
tion is obviously rather picturesque than historical.” 
Why, then, quote it? The simple story is grand 
enough, and M. Guérin's adornment is meretricious 
rather than “ picturesque.” Mr. Clowes calls atten- 
tion to a curious falsification of the name of the 
French captain in the engagement. It was, in fact, 
Portzmoguer; he was a Breton gentleman, whose 
lands Sir Edward Howard had ravaged, whose house 
he had burnt. But in English he appears as Sir 
Piers Morgan, and in French as Primoguet; and 
“although the French fleet in modern days has 
always included a vessel supposed to be named 
after the gallant captain of the Cordelidre, he is 
commemorated not as Portzmoguer, but as Pri- 
mauguet.” Not the least interesting pages in the 


volume are those which treat in some detail of 
the progress of shipbuilding from the ninth century 
—when it is illustrated by a description and pic- 
tures of the Viking ship dug up at Gokstad, in 





Norway, in 1880—down to Elizabethan times. The 








Viking “ship” might perhaps be more correctly 
called an “open boat,” but there is no reason 
to doubt that it is a fair representative of 
the vessels of the time, and probably an im- 
provement on those earlier boats in which our 
rude forefathers rendered the name of “Saxon” a 
word of terror in the North Sea; and, comparing it 
with the ship described two centuries later, we may 
form some idea of the improvements inaugurated by 
King Alfred, not only in increasing the size, but in 
providing adequate cover for the men at the oars, 
and giving the fighting men a raised poop—ie. a 
platform from which, in comparative safety, to hurl 
their missiles. The illustrations, too, are, on the 
whole, commendable, though some of them are open 
to criticism. The picture given, on p. 406, of the 
Henry Grace a Dieu, “from a supposed contemporary 
panel,” has a good deal more of the “supposed”’ than 
of the “contemporary” about it; it is a fancy 
picture of a much later date. Another supposed 
portrait of this celebrated ship is in Volpe’s well- 
known picture of the embarkation of Henry VIII. at 
Dover in 1520. Of this Mr. Clowes says: “ Upon the 
whole, Volpe’s picture, long ascribed to Holbein, 
seems to be the most trustworthy, although it does 
not represent the vessels which actually convoyed 
Henry, but rather those vessels which would have 
convoyed him, had the harbours where the king 
embarked and disembarked been deep enough to 
admit them”; a judgment which has, surely, a strong 
family likeness to the venerable query concerning a 
certain young lady's brother and his partiality for 
cheese. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC FAMILY. 


Tue JERNINGHAM Letrers, 1780-1845, BEING FExcERPTS 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES OF THE 
Hon. LaApyY JERNINGHAM AND OF HER DAUGHTER, 
LapyY BeEpINGFIELD. Edited, with Notes, by Egerton 
Castle. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


THESE two volumes—admirably edited and beauti- 
fully illustrated—deserve some attention from a 
wider audience than that to which they primarily 
appeal. Mr. Castle must have intended them 
principally for those English Roman Catholics of 
good family among whom the Bedingfields and 
the Jerninghams were distinguished. On no other 
hypothesis can one understand why he thought 
so much trivial and even tedious detail about noble 
persons of no importance, Petres and Brownes and 
such like, worth reprinting. However interesting 
they may be to their descendants, the sayings and 
doings of the little clique of English Roman 
Catholics of a century ago cannot have an equal 
interest for the mass of their fellow-countrymen. 
They have never been very lively people, and at 
this period those of them who stayed in England 
were at their dullest: they had ceased even to be 
Jacobites. But, apart from the curiously complete 
picture of a limited social circle, these letters con- 
tain a good deal of gossip which is almost of 
historical value. 

Lady Jerningham, who is the centre of the 
family correspondence, was the daughter of the 
eleventh Viscount Dillon, and on both her father’s 
side and her husband's had remarkably cosmopolitan 
connections. The seventh Lord Dillon, who married 
a niece of Tyrconnel, raised two regiments on his 
Mayo property for the service of James II., and his 
sons took them over to France. For a century the 
Régiment de Dillon remained in the family, 
the second son being usually the “Colonel Pro- 
priétaire,”’ while the eldest enjoyed his estate and 
title in Ireland. Lady Jerningham’s uncle, James 
Dillon, the fourth Colonel, fell at Fontenoy, 
fighting on the French side, and Edward, the 
fifth, at Laufeld; while their elder brother, Henry, 
after fighting at Dettingen, fearing that his 
property would be imperilled, left the French 
service, and became so good an Englishman that 
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he married the heiress of Lord Litchfield, the son 
of one of Charles II.’s illegitimate progeny. Yet, 
so strange were the family inconsistencies, this 
Lord Dillon, after the death of his brother Edward, 
drew for twenty years the emoluments of the family 
colonelcy in the French regiment, while the duties 
were performed by I’renchmen, until another Dillon 
was ready to take over thecommand. All the while 
he wa; entitled, but for his religion, to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords; and the twenty years, it may 
be mentioned, included the Seven Years’ War. 
Another of Lady Jerningham's brothers was Arch- 
bishop successively of Toulouse and Narbonne. He 
gave some attention to Irish antiquities, but rather 
less to affairs of the Church. It is of this prelate 
of the old school, says Mr. Castle, that a character- 
istic story is told. “It is said, Monseigneur,” said 
Louis XVI, “that you have great debts.” “I shall 
direct my steward, your Majesty, to inquire into the 
matter.” “But I am told also, Monseigneur, that 
you hunt a great deal. Is it not a bad example for 
your curés?” “Well, sire,” said the Archbishop, 
“ for them it would doubtless be a grave fault to go 
hunting, but for me it is only a taste I have inherited 
from my ancestors.” Of her brothers, Charles, the 
eldest, carried his Anglicisation so far as to conform 
to the Established Church in 1767, but in the same 
year Arthur, the younger, was appointed Colonel 
of the French regiment. He fought, with distinc- 
tion, for France in the War of American Indepen- 
dence, and was Governor of St. Christopher and 
Tobago under Louis XVI. He was a representative 
of the colonies in the States-General and a general of 
division under Dumouriez, and did not die on the 
scaffold under Danton for love of England, but for 
love of the King. His second wife was a cousin of 
Josephine, and by her he had two daughters, of whom 
one became Comtesse de la Tour du Pin Gouvernet 
and a royalist, while the other leaves a sweet name 
in history as the faithful wife of the faithful 
Bertrand, Napoleon's truest friend. One battalion 
of the Dillon Regiment became the 87th of the 
French line; the other capitulated to the English at 
St. Domingo, and was taken bodily into the British 
service. 

The Jerninghams were of ancient English 
lineage, but scarcely, we should fancy, so interesting 
as the Dillons. They were descended, in the female 
line, from the Lord Stafford who was beheaded in 
1680, and were able to secure in the present century 
the revival of the title. They were connected with 
many distinguished people, and with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
One or two of them rose to high places in the 
Austrian service. Ladies, with the opportunities 
which such relationships furnished, who systemati- 
cally kept their letters, could not fail to have 
something to interest posterity. 

The picture of the royal and noble refugees from 
France is lifelike. The foreign connections of the 
Jerninghams and Dillons, and their religion, made 
them sympathetic to the emigrants; but one cannot 
help feeling that they had all the time a suspicion 
that these unfortunate people were a very sorry lot. 
Humanly, one turns with more avidity to the 
glimpses of Napoleon in his later days which come 
to us mostly «@ propos of Mme. Bertrand. Very 
significant, for instance, is this picture of the father 
confessor who was sent out to St. Helena. The 
Abbé Bonavita, “is a quiet, healthy-looking man 
about sixty, speaks French with some difficulty. He 
was sometime chaplain to Buonaparte’s mother, and 
seems much attached to the family. He thinks B. 
has religion, and says he used to hear Mass with 
much apparent respect when in the Island of Elba.” 
This was in 1819. Corsican to the last! Of Austria 
we learn less than of France, but a letter written in 
1821, when Charles Bedingfeld, Lady Jerningham's 
grandson, was entering the Austrian service, shows 
how old regimental privileges had, under the Haps- 
burgs, survived the wars of the Revolution. 

Of Ireland we learn surprisingly little. The 
Dillons drew from Mayo troops to fight in France, 











votes for parliamentary purposes, and rents to spend 
in England or abroad, but they were usually ab- 
sentees. In 1795 Lord Dillon visited his estate, but 
“his tenants, to the number of five hundred, rose in 
arms and declared they had no right to pay their 
rent’”—a pleasant turn of phrase of real ethical 
value. In 1822, on the other hand, we read that 
“Lord Dillon was delighted with his Irish property,” 
where there was a Catholic chapel and even a school. 
But the impressions are those of atourist. The Irish 
were fighting the battle of the English Catholics as 
well as their own all these years. Without this aid 
partial emancipation would scarcely have been 
carried in 1793 or complete in 1829. Yet it is only 
too clear that there was never much real sympathy 
between the two. Little that is precise can be 
learnt from these volumes as to the pressure of 
Catholic disabilities. The only detailed instance of 
persecution given is the dismissal of a matron from 
a Protestant Orphan House because she frequently 
visited Roman Catholic places of worship—an 
incident which can scarcely be called persecution. 
There was, of course, the exclusion from the highest 
distinction in the service of the State, but one 
cannot help reflecting on the curious fact that so few 
of the families which produced men who rose to 
distinction in other countries during the days of 
exclusion have risen to distinction here since the 
exclusion was removed. Itis clear that the Catholic 
landowners did not scruple to use their power for 
political purposes. In 1812 Edward Jerningham 
writes from Stafford :—‘ An unexpected opposition 
to Sheridan in this town has flung him entirely upon 
the strength of our interest....I1 have declared 
open hostility against every tenant who holds, and 
against every man who expects to hold land, and who 
opposes Sheridan.” Yet it was allof noavail. He 
writes a few days later:—‘“ Sheridan will lose his 
election, notwithstanding all my exertions. The 
popular candidates in this town must always win.” 
Many famous people flit across the pages. There 
is Canning in his youth (1800), “a well-looking young 
man and very good-natured,” seeking an heiress. 
There is gossip about Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
which shows how fashionable people viewed the 
liaison. Poor Emma, we read in the excellent 
French of the Chevalier Jerningham, has completely 
failed in all her plans to be presented at Court. 
There is a delightful picture of the Prince of Wales 
in 1806. Lady Jerningham was fifty-nine at the 
time, but the Prince said to her, “So you had old 
Gruffy at dinner. How is he?” “ Gruffy” was 
Lord Thurlow. And there is this little glimpse 
of the infant who has now been for sixty years 
our Queen. The Duchess of Clarence told Lady 
Jerningham in 1820 that “the Duchess of Kent’s 
little girl was a very fine child, and full of spirits. 
Somebody sent its mother a miniature picture of 
the Duke, done when he was very young, which 
she suspended round the child’s neck. When the 
little girl was brought to the Duchess of Clarence 
she had her two little hands spread over the 
picture, and laughed as if delighted. In an infant 
under a year the circumstance must have been 
accidental, but the amiable Duchess of Clarence 
said it affected her very much; as also when, 
upon the Duke of Clarence entering, the child 
pointed to the star and exclaimed, ‘Papa! papa!’” 


A DISCIPLE OF HERBERT. 
Tue Scares or Heaven. By Frederick Langbridge, 
London: Elliot Stock. 
Mr. LANGBRIDGE has hitherto been known to most 
people by a couple of volumes of fluent story-poems 
of the most popular kind—the mixture of pathos 
and jest which finds its readiest exponent in Mr. G. R. 
Sims. However, a tiny book called “A Cluster of 
Quiet Thoughts,” published by Mr. Langbridge two 
summers ago, set some of us to thinking that we 
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should have to remake our estimate of the writer. 
It seems rather a pity—nay, a thousand pities—that 
* A Cracked Fiddle” and “ Sent Back by the Angels” 
should have preceded “ The Scales of Heaven,” for 
many critics will not so far reconsider the status 
of Mr. Langbridge as to do his new book adequate 
justice. The profound humanity and love of his 
kind which found homely expression in the earlier 
volumes is here accompanied by loftiness of thought, 
dignity of expression, and the beauty of poetry, 
without which these things are as a sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. The subjects are, to some 
extent, the old subjects, but the treatment—how 
different! In the “Scales of Heaven” the dearest 
crown of all is to be awarded—is to be weighed 
in the balance against the achievements of a 
soul. Charity, zeal, martyrdom itself, are laid 
in the balance and found light, each great good 
having had some little taint of earth. Then the 
watching angels see a child in a horrible cellar of 
the city, half-starved himself, who gives to a yet 
more starving cur the food he is ravenous for. Mr. 
Langbridge’s Sammy or Tommy of old days might 
have done the very same, but the medium—how 
different! The story is told in easy and intimate 
blank verse, but instinct with beauty, warm with 
tenderness. To the child falls the dearest crown, 
which is the Crown of Thorns; and as he lies, with 
the dog warm in his arms, the wretched cellar, 
with its cargo of human rags and vice, is lit by 
the radiance of the lily and the wings of the 
snow as the unseen angel passes. ‘“ How Pilate 
Washed his Hands” is a beautiful ballad, full of 
the romantic ballad-spirit. Pilate’s doom was ever to 
look on blood—the pure water turned to blood in 
the ewer ; the white wine turned blood-red ; the very 
mountain snows were crimsoned for him. Long, 
long, are his pilgrimage and expiation :— 
“He hath grown very gentle now ; 
He doth not strike or chide ; 
But alway, alway, he washeth his hands 
By morn and eventide, 


“To every wandering beggar-wight 
He giveth drink and meat, 
And ever before the board is dig 

Washeth the poor man’s feet. 


1 


ht 


“One night when gusty bells rang joy, 
The nizht of Christmastide, 

There came a little barefoot boy 
From wanderings, lone and wide. 


“Pilate washed the bleeding feet— 
Washed and dried them well, 

Then cooled with ointment rich and sweet, 
While great tears o’er them fell. 


“And when at length the pretty head 
Nodded deep and deep, 

Pilate bore the boy to bed, 
Crowned with holy sleep, 

And kept such watch about his bed 
As tender mothers keep. 


“Morning broke, and Pilate’s folk 
About their service come, 

In the doorway each one stands 

Lifting high, astonished hands, 
Staring wild and dumb. 


“Cold and grey old Pilate lay— 
Cold and grey and dead. 

The crown of thorns with reddened spray 
Did fret his rimy head. 

His hands as white as buds of May 
Were crossed upon the bed. 


“Nigh his reach a basin stands, 
A towel new-damped also; 

They whisper, ‘Hath he washed his hands ? 
The water is pure as snow.” 


In the contemplative poems Mr. Langbridge has 
caught much of Herbert's manner, while the whole 
thought of the book is gentle, retired, spiritual, like 
that of the saint of Bemerton. It is no small praise 
to say that “The Daily Cross” might have been 
written by Herbert :— 





“*Take up thy Cross,’ He said. 
Who lets it lie 
Shall not escape his heavy doom thereby ; 
For God shall surely bind it on instead, 
His burden none may fly; 
But taking it not up thou hast this loss— 
Thou bearest a mule’s lading, not a cross. 
“Take up thy Cross,’ said Christ, 
‘And follow Me.’ 
Go forward boldly: doubtless thou shalt see 
His footprint shining : thou shalt be sufficed ; 
But yonder waiteth He. 
Yea, and thy Cross shall quicken, till in fine 
Thou shalt not bear its weight, but it bear thine.” 


On the whole, “The Scales of Heaven” is the best 
book of religious poetry that has come to our reading 
for long. Some of the sonnets, notably “ Paradisus 
Purgatorius” and “The Great Day,’ have a marked 
originality of thought. But the keynote of the book 
may be found in this verse :— 


“T have not known of mortal mould 
A wretch so fell and grim, 
But, when the story all was told, 
I needs must weep with him.” 


SAVED FROM THE TURK. 

Tue Ovutcornc Turk: IMPRESSIONS OF A JOURNEY 
THROUGH THE WESTERN BALKANS. By H. C. Thomson, 
Author of “The Chitral Campaign.” London: Heine- 
mann. 


Mr. THOMSON has written in an agreeable manner, 
and Messrs. Heinemann have produced in a hand- 
some and well-illustrated volume, an account of a 
journey through Bosnia and the Herzegovina which 
he undertook .in the course of last year. Mr. 
Thomson not only visited the important towns— 
Serajevo, Banjaluka, the Dalmatian ports, and the 
historic Jajce, for many years the last bulwark of 
Christendom against the Turk—but he penetrated 
far into the interior and journeyed for several 
hundred miles by carriages and post-carts among 
the mountains and streams of beautiful districts 
almost unknown to the outer world. His narra- 
tive is, for the most part, interesting and satisfactory 
—interesting because he has an open mind and an 
observant eye, satisfactory because it gives a picture 
which stands out in brilliant contrast with what we 
heard of the same country twenty years ago. 
Mr. Thomson’s book has not quite the charm of 
Mr. Arthur Evans’ writings on this subject. He 
has not Mr. Evans’ familiarity with the district, 
or Mr. Evans’ instinct for history and romance. 
Much of his information is necessarily given at 
second-hand. But Mr. Thomson is, for all that, an 
observant and a well-informed companion, and no 
one will fail to find both interest and entertain- 
ment in his book. 

The strongest impression left by a perusal of 
these pages is an impression of the good work 
which Austria has done. Her intervention in the 
country was certainly not agreeable to the in- 
habitants. In some respects, no doubt, her policy 
has been a selfish one. She has played off the 
Orthodox against the Catholic, the Turk against 
the Slav. She has not succeeded in uprooting the 
desire for self-government and independence, which 
all the Balkan States retain; but through the 
hands of Herr von Kallay and his coadjutors she 
has, in less than twenty years, transformed a lawless 
and panic-stricken country into a peaceful and a 
most prosperous community, and has reconciled the 
majority of the people to the authority which she 
exerts. Twenty years ago, the state of these 
provinces was described by an able observer as one 
of “chaotic anarchy.” Travelling was declared to 
be as dangerous as in the wilds of Kurdistan, 
intolerance as violent as at fanatical Damascus, 
the Aghas more insolent than the Egyptian 
Mamelukes, the condition of the people “more 
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abject and helpless than that of the fellaheen 
upon the Nile.” To-day, Mr. Thomson assures us 
and other authorities confirm his view—Austria has 
established in the place of this barbarism complete 
security and complete toleration. The gendarmes 
not only make travelling safe and order sure, but 
they are constantly giving practical help to the 
people—in epidemics, in cases of blight, in troubles 
of every sort. The people appeal to them in their 
petty squabbles: “God is God,” they say, “ and 
what the gendarme says is holy.” The judicial 
system is well organised, and the right of appeal is 
limited, as far as possible, to save litigation. Mr. 
Thomson's comparisons on this point between the 
Austrian system in Bosnia and our methods of 
dealing with our Mohammedan subjects in India 
are well worth consideration. The railways are 
being developed, to the advantage, no doubt, of 
the agricultural districts —and Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, of course, depend on agriculture 
as much as they did five hundred years ago— 
but, at present, with a depressing effect upon the 
smaller towns. Under these conditions, the Turk, 
who cannot trade and will not work, is finding it 
more and more difficult to live, and it seems likely 
that he will gradually be forced to cast aside his 
prejadices, and tend to amalgamate more and more 
with the Christians around him. It is impossible to 
avoid instituting comparisons between the Austrian 
rule in these provinces and our own in Egypt, and 
Mr. Thomson has an interesting passage, in which 
he gives the views of an able Austrian observer on 
our administration in Egypt and in Cyprus. For 
the former his authority has nothing but cordial 
praise; for the latter he has only the severest 
criticism. We suspect that in both cases the Austrian 
is right. 

Mr. Thomson devotes his concluding chapters to a 
consideration of the questions of the day, and reviews 
English policy in matters relating to Armenia, Mace- 
donia, and Crete. We do not know that on this point 
his opinions call for detailed notice, but there is un- 
doubted force in his plea for Macedonian indepen- 
dence. Of more general interest, however, are his 
passing remarks on Bosnian life. He points out the 
curious contrast between the great freedom of the 
unmarried girls and the miserable and oppressive 
seclusion of the married women, but he reminds us 
also that in different districts there are great differ- 
ences in this respect. He gives high praise to the 
morality of the Bosnian peasants; in morals, it would 
seem, they are at least equal to almost any people in 
the world. In many respects, of course, they are ex- 
traordinarily backward. In some villages matches are 
unknown, and lights are still obtained from flints and 
steel. In most respects, however, travelling iscomfort- 
able, and the inns are generally good. The post-carts 
are cheap for passengers,and the small Bosnian 
horses, with their strain of Arab blood, are singu- 
larly sturdy and enduring. Mr. Thomson does not 
give us many detailed descriptions of the scenery, 
but he says enough to convince us that it is a 
beautiful land, and his illustrations quite bear out 
that view. Altogether, he has written a readable 
and pleasant book. We only wish that circumstances 
seemed likely to justify more quickly the title which 
it bears. 


RECREATIONS OF A BIOLOGIST. 


Essays By GEORGE JOHN Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
HonorRarRy FeEttow or (GoNVILLE AND CAIUS 
CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Edited by C. Lloyd Morgan, 
Principal of University College, Bristol. London : 
Longmans Green & Co. 


THESE reprinted essays of Romanes will be read 
with interest. They deal mostly with those 
scientific subjects in which his real province lay, 
and he rarely goes beyond it. There are, indeed, 
one or two cases where his divagations into alien 
territory lead him to make questionable statements— 





as, for example, the account of a supposed scholastic 
distinction between “substance” and “form” on 
page 3. Is he not here, we are tempted to ask, 
evolving something altogether imaginary suggested 
by the phrase “substantial forms’? Does he not 
even, when he says that the “form,” for the schol- 
astics, was “the outward physical body,” confound 
the “form” with the “figure,” like a personage in 
Moliére ? Few readers, however, will now be 
inclined to fall foul of this as the Peripatetic did in 
the comedy. 

Several of the articles deal in a judicious way 
with Instinct, on which Romanes was specially 
competent. It is quite true, as he says, that 
“what we call instinct in animals occurs in man, 
and what we call reason in man cccurs in 
animals,” though the proportions in which they 
occur are, of course, very different. Romanes was 
especially strong in showing the power animals 
possess of making intelligent changes in their 
instincts. It is interesting to observe that he 
always continued to hold the view that “lapsed 
intelligence” is a factor in instinct. In one of the 
present essays he insists that “the processes of 
artificial selection and training in successive gener- 
ations are precisely analogous to the processes of 
natural selection and lapsing of intelligence in a 
state of nature.” This might be accepted literally 
by a Weismannist, but he would attach a different 
meaning to it. Romanes held that the effects both 
of training and of lapsing intelligence are directly 
handed down by heredity. The Weismannist, on 
the other hand, would say that they are indeed 
“ precisely analogous,” but that that is because both 
end with the individual. If there is improvement 
from one generation to another, it is because in each 
case those individuals that are best at taking on the 
power of performing “ secondary automatic actions” 
are most likely to leave posterity. 

Articles that should be widely read are those on 
“Mental Differences between Men and Women,” 
“The Object of Life,” “ Recreation,” “ Hypnotism,” 
“ Hydrophobia and the Muzzling Order.” The last 
is particularly opportune, having been written when 
the muzzling order was rescinded for the metropolis 
in 1891. Romanes argues very effectively for as 
much muzzling as the authorities can be induced to 
agree to, till rabies is stamped out—a result which 
he shows to be quite practicable; and then quaran- 
tine to prevent its re-introduction from other 
countries. The essay on hypnotism is noteworthy 
for its insistence on the value of Braid’s work on the 
subject. “No one,” the conclusion runs, “can read 
Braid’s work without being impressed by the care and 
candour with which, amid violent opposition from 
all quarters, his investigations were pursued; and 
now, when, after a lapse of nearly forty years, his 
results are beginning to receive the confirmation 
which they deserve, the physiologists who yield it 
ought not to forget the credit that is due to the 
earliest, the most laborious, and the hitherto most 
extensive investigator of the phenomena of what 
he called Hypnotism.” On the other subjects, 
Romanes’s conclusions are usually sensible, if not 
profound. The protest against over-pressure in 
high schools for girls is much needed, if the facts 
quoted are not greatly exaggerated, and we do not 
think they are. 


THE WEIGHTIER MATTERS OF THE LAW. 


ENcYCLopepDIA OF THE Laws oF EnGuanp. Edited by 
A. Wood Renton. Vol. I, Abandonment—Bankruptcy. 
London: Sweet & Maxwell. 

DomEspAY Book anp BEYOND. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Year-Books 16 Epwarp III. 
& Spottiswoode. 


Wuat good can be said of a volume that begins with 
Abandonment and ends with Bankruptcy? So the 
general gender might query in ignorant impatience. 


By F. W. Maitland. 


Vol. I. London: Eyre 
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But, in truth, the book is not for such. It isa 
wonderfully full yet brief, clear yet comprehensive 
account of our law, sure to be of service to those 
whose duty or interest—it can scarce be their 
pleasure—it is to follow the law's devious windings. 
It is a legal Encyclopedia Britannica, with such 
references to authorities as make the work practically 
useful. Mr. Renton, the editor, has already a high 
reputation as a legal writer, which will be increased 
by the competent manner in which he bas arranged 
and digested the vast store of material. He is 
assisted by many well-known authorities. The 
criminal branch of the subject (Abduction, A bomin- 
able Crime, and the like cheerful topics) are entrusted 
to Mr. W. F. Craies, who by a remarkable four de 
force manages to put the whole law on Adullcration 
into less than three pages. Always afloat suggests 
a nautical ditty, but the lyrics of a Dibdin cannot 
here find place, and you learn without astonishment 
that it is a term common in Charter-parties. The 
name of Phillimore affixed to this and other articles 
on ships and shipping shows that the most eminent 
living authorities are on tap. Again, Dr. Blake 
Odgers discusses matters connected with plead- 
ing and the law of defamation, Mr. Edgar Foa 
branches of the law of landlord and tenant, and so on. 
Where all is so good, it is difficult or invidious to 
choose. But the following are specially satisfactory : 
Bankruptcy, by the author of Manson's Reports, 
which discusses that singularly complicated subject 
in some fifty pages; Arbitralion, by the editor; 
Actio personalis moritur cum persona, by A. W. 
Donald; Account Duty, by T. A. C. Hampson. 
These are the larger articles, but even the smallest 
are excellent, though they lack the entertainment 
the name so often suggests. Ace of Hearts isa 
romantic title, but an unlawfal game, whereof the 
promoter must pay two hundred pounds and the 
player fifty—that is, first, if he is caught; second, if 
he has the money. Again, Pailiff-Errant is not 
Mr. Grab in his gayer hour, but merely a bailiff 
with a roving commission. But why riddle the 
terms of the law for an incurious public? The 
general introduction is by Sir Frederick Pollock. 
To praise it were superfluous, nay, even, im- 
pertinent. 

It used to be said that English lawyers cared 
nothing for the antiquities of their own law. 
Our own time has done much to wipe away the 
reproach, and one of the men to do the work is Mr. 
F. W. Maitland. He now gives us three essays on 
Domesday Book, England before the Conquest, and 
the Hide. Much of the field is unexplored; at least, 
the old theories have been shattered, and scholars 
are only groping towards the reconstruction of a 
past not so much vanished as misunderstood. Thus 
the conception of the manor as a fiscal unit in Old 
England is as different as possible from the sym- 
metrical, if inaccurate, old idea of the piece of land 
which the great lord got from the king and whereon 
he built his Manor House and divided out portions 
to villeins and cotters and so forth. The value of 
such books is but rarely recognised. Tae writers 
have not the popular gifts necessary to make their 
work appreciated by the multitude. But if those 
who have are to write anything worth notice, it is 
to such works they must turn. Mr. Maitland is 
quite aware of the thorny nature of the subject. 
“ What was the Hide?” he asks, and admits that 
it is a dreary old question, and yet one prejudicial 
to all the great questions of early English history ; 
since, if we adopt a view of one school and put 
the Hide at a hundred and twenty acres or there- 
abouts, we must build our English history one way, 
whereas if we adopt the view that it was but thirty 
acres or thereabouts, we must go to work in an 
entirely different fashion. 

It is odd to know that before the days of 
printing, English lawyers had a very excellent 
system of reports, in which matters were put 
briefly and pithily, as different as possible from 
the excessive verbosity of later days. These were 








the well-known collection of “ Year-Books,” still 
occasionally quoted, though but for a “ bravery,” 
as Lord Bacon would say, for they touch on no 
point really useful to the practical lawyer. They 
are written in an extraordinary language called 
“ Law-French ” (“as ill in hearing in the mouth as 
Law-French,” says Milton of the English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin). They are now issued in the Record 
Series issued by the Government. This volume is 
translated and edited by Mr. L. O. Pike, who 
furnishes it with a remarkably interesting intro- 
duction, wherein he takes occasion to discuss the 
history of Wells as a typical instance of the growth 
of the English borough. The name of the author of 
the classic “ History of Crime in England” is a 
guarantee for the soundness of his work. 


FICTION. 
Sotprers or Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
London: W. Heinemann. 
Paciric TaLes. By Louis Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
In Court anp Kamponc. Being Tales and Sketches of 
Native Life in the Malay Peninsula. By Hugh Clifford. 
London: Grant Richards. 
Tue story by Mr. Harding Davis, which he has 
entitled “ Soldiers of Fortune,” exploits for us once 
more the familiar field of South American intrigue 
and revolution. It is notsurprising that the modern 
writer of romance should take delight in the happy 
hunting-grounds of these South American Republics. 
In South-Eastern Europe we get a good deal of 
human nature still, even in high places; but the 
taint of ancient intrigue attaches to everything. In 
South America, on the other hand, we are brought 
face to face with the prime elements of human 
nature in their naked simplicity. There is a direct- 
ness of motive and of action which recalls the older 
days, when society, as we now know it, was still in 
its infancy, and a blow was the inevitable sequence 
to an insult. Mr. Harding Davis has handled his 
South American Republicans and their transparent 
plots and intrigues with the hand of a master, and 
so far as his story deals with these themes, it must 
be reckoned as standing well in the front in that 
class of fiction which deals with the romance of 
contemporary politics and history. But “Soldiers of 
Fortune” has a still better title to our esteem. It 
gives us a delightful study of character, and a not 
less delightful love-story. The hero, Clay by name, 
is a young American engineer, who has surveyed 
wild tracts of country where Indians might be con- 
cealed behind every bush,and where at any moment 
he might have had to pay with his life for the per- 
formance of his duty. All over the world he had 
been seeking fortune and adventure, as is the way 
with the modern engineer; and if he had seen a 
good bit of fighting in his time it was because it had 
come to him in the course of his business. When he 
goes to the South American Republic of Olancho to 
take the superintendence of the great iron mines at 
Valencia, which are the property of a New York 
millionaire named Langham, he seems to be dis- 
tinctly the right man in the right place, for courage, 
as well as intelligence, and a large degree of tact in 
dealing with men and affairs, are manifestly needed 
by the superintendent of Valencia mines. But Clay 
has another reason besides his own fitness for the 
post for the delight with which he welcomes his new 
appointment. For years he has cherished in his 
heart a romantic passion for the elder daughter 
of Langham, the millionaire. Long before he met 
her, he had begun to carry the photograph of 
the famous New York beauty inside his watch; 
and it is his belief that he will have frequent 
opportunities of meeting her at Olancho that 
makes him hurry to his post with joy. His belief is 
fully justified. Miss Langham and her father, to- 
gether with his younger daughter, Hope Langham, 
come to Olancho to spend the winter, and Clay finds 
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himself in daily contact with the idol whom he had 
so long worshipped afar off. But first duty, and 
then danger, come between him and the woman 
whom he admires; and by-and-by his reluctant 
eyes are forced to see her in a different light from 
that in which he had pictured her in his imagination. 
We are not going to tell the story, however, and 
thus deprive the reader of a pleasure he must enjoy 
for himself. There is a subtle intellectual charm 
about “ Soldiers of Fortune” which is characteristic 
of the best American fiction of the day. In more 
than one passage it reminds us of Mr. Henry James 
at his happiest, whilst it has a life and a vividness 
which areits own. Mr. Harding Davis always writes 
well, but he has never done anything better than 
this. 

In “Pacific Tales,” which might more properly 
be called “Tales of the Pacific,’ Mr. Louis Becke 
furnishes us with another series of sketches of island 
life in the South Seas, not inferior to those contained 
in “ By Reef and Palm.” They tell us of a phase of 
existence that is quickly passing away, if indeed it 
be not already a thing of the past. The South Seas 
are no longer an earthly paradise for the idle and 
the self-indulgent. The struggle for life has reached 
even that land of the lotos-eaters. The white man 
is no longer an object of worship in the eyes of 
the simple brown people, and, alas! the white man’s 
vices and their inevitable consequences have worked 
havoc in many a beautiful island that would have 
been happy still if it had never been invaded by the 
forces of civilisation. But Mr. Becke remembers the 
Pacific before its decadence had reached its present 
point, and his stories have the interest that attaches 
to the faithful record of a social state that no longer 
exists. There is a great deal of bloodshed in these 
tales, and the primal passions of men and women are 
often illustrated more forcibly than pleasantly. But, 
on the other hand, Mr. Becke does justice to the rare 
virtues of his brown favourites, their loyalty, their 
gratitude for favours bestowed, their hospitality, 
and their genuine kindliness of heart. He has done 
more than any other living writer to enable us to 
realise the conditions of life in one of the fairest 
portions of the world, and, as we lay down his book, 
it is with a sigh of regret that so much innocence 
and beauty and purely human goodness should have 
been debased and destroyed in the inexorable march 
of the ages. 

Such a book as “In Court and Kampong” pos- 
sesses a definite value quite apart from its purely 
literary aspect—the value attaching to a peculiarly 
vivid and faithful picture of a fast-vanishing phase 
of human existence. For this is a book dealing with 
the native inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, and 
in its fascinating pages the customs, superstitions, 
virtues, crimes, and inmost fibre of our brown 
brethren are painted for us with such convinc- 
ing force as springs only from a very intimate 
knowledge. Mr. Clifford's many years of ex- 
perience as British Resident at Pahang have 
given him an unrivalled opportunity to learn the 
secrets of the Oriental soul, and that he has not 
been slow to avail himself of the occasion is amply 
testified in this very delightful and thoughtful 
volume. It is pleasant to note with what a kindly 
and appreciative eye Mr. Clifford has studied the 
Malay natives amongst whom his lot has been cast 
for eo many years of adventure, peril, and toil. 
Whilst bating nothing of the horrors to which 
Malayan ferocity has too often given rise, he 
certainly cannot be accused of setting down 
aught in malice against his dark-skinned friends, 
and one feels that the sympathy so freely ex- 
pressed by him for this strange folk is drawn 
from a most thorough understanding of their 
nature. Every tale in the volume throws a side- 
light upon some curious custom, some quaint 
fancy, or some dark and cruel superstition pre- 
vailing among the natives of the East Coast. We 
see the Malay of every rank depicted here; the 
roystering, dissipated, audacious young nobles who 














form the court of a rajah; the humble, toiling 
peasant dwelling in his kampong or village; and 
the hardy fisherfolk of the coast. Violence and 
cruelty naturally dominate the thems of such a 
human document as this, and there are tales here 
which weak-nerved persons would do well to shun, 
so gruesome is their telling. For sheer horror we 
have not read anything to beat “ A Night of Terror,” 
in which the hideous pranks of a were-tiger are 
related most thrillingly ; Jwhilst “ Un Mauvais Quart 
d’Heure” might be warranted to curdle the blood 
of the most cynical unbeliever in supernatural 
things. Mr. Clifford undoubtedly possesses the 
gift of graphic description in a high degree, and 
each one of these stories grips the reader's atten- 
tion most insistently. The whole book is alive 
with drama and passion; but, as we have said, its 
greatest charm lies in the fact that it paints in 
strikingly minute detail a state of things which, 
for good or for ill, is rapidly vanishing from the 
face of the earth. 





THE LAST OF “BADMINTON.” 


Tue Porrry or Sport. By Hedley Peek. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Tuis twenty-eighth volume is the last of “ Badminton.” It is 
a pity, for a more excelleat series of volumes on sports and 
pastimes could not be imagined, and ons vied with another in 
interest and suggestiveness. The publication of the “ Badminton 
Library ” has been spread over twelve years. Instead of bringing 
out a new edition of “ Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Sports,” it was 
thought advisable to publish a volume on each special subject, 
considering that some games had developed immensely. Of 
all English sportsmen, none fulfilled every essential condition of 
an editor so fully as the Duke of Beaufort—hereditary Master 
of one of the most famons packs of hounds in Eagland, a member 
of the Jockey Club and keen lover of the Turf, a coachman of 
unequalled skill and experience, an admirable shot, a most expert 
angler—and he undertook the task. His leading idea was to ba 

ractical—to obtain books from men who had won reputation 
for their skill and success in the sports and pastimes they were 
asked to describe—and he has admirably succeeded. The name 
of “ Badminton ” will be known for many a day in the eminently 
entertaining aud successful series. 

The co-editor, Mr. A. E. T. Watson, frequently observed 
while the Library was in preparation that an enormous 
quantity of verse had been written on the subject of sport, 
and that amongst it there was a considerable proportion of 

etry which was swamped in the mass of rabbish and forgotten. 
The task of investigating the mountain of matter and selecting 
what seemed worthy of preservation was simply stupendous, 
and required an amount of patience and care not easily to be 
realised. This work was undertaken by Mr. Hedley Peek, and 
this volume is the result of his three years’ labour. “ A. T. Q. C.” 
has dealt rather severely in these columns with some of Mr. 
Peek’s criticisms, but the anthology itself is the main thing. 
Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a short chapter on classical 
sport in his admirably readable style, remarking on the 
manner in which ancient hunting reflected itself in poetry. 
But we have no Somervile, no Scott, no Dennys, among the 
poets of Greecve. Detail, particular description, had to wait for 
the northern and mediwval poets and romancers. Before intro- 
ducing readers to sporting songs and ballads, Mr. Peek presents 
some of the allusions to sport found scattered through the 
works of our English poets and verse-writers. There are nearly 
two millions of volumes in the British Museum; and, roughly 
speaking, a sixth part of these contain verse in one form or 
another. It is difficult to decide who is or who is not likely to 
write on sporting subjects. One would hardly have expected 
to find a hunting song by Bishop Heber; yet his “ Rising of the 
Sun” is one of the best in this collection. Three objects, how- 
ever, have been kept in view in making the collection of 
extracts—viz. the excellence of the verse, the accuracy of 
description, and the historical interest. Extracts have been 
introduced which mark the changes of sport, either in spirit, 
manner, or costume, thereby enabling the reader to gain sound 
information on the subject which he would find much difficulty 
in acquiring elsewhere. A considerable number of plates, copied 
from little-known ancient paintings and engravings, have been 
inserted in order to illustrate more pointedly than any modera 
work the customs and costumes of the various times. In the 
fourteenth century hunting was a very popular sport with 
ladies ; and, if we are to credit the illustrated manuscripts of 
the date, these sporting dames were quite capable of making up 
arties by themselves, of blowing the horns, managing the 
soar and doing all the work of huntsmen. Mr. Peek 
must have found considerable diffieulty in oy which songs 
and ballads should be included or rejected in this collection. 
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More than ten thousand sporting songs range over the last five 
centuries. The greatest authority on sporting ballads is the 
Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, who has rendered his valuable assistance 
in unearthing the best for the collection. The so-called illus- 
trated songs were very popular in their day, being sold for a 
low price about the streets and in the various shops. “ Princely 
Diversion, or the jovial hunting match,” is a curious example. 
There is a song on billiards which, it seems, is here reprinted 
for the first time after a lapse of two hundred years. Keen 
lovers of hunting, fishing, shooting, cricket, skating, tennis, and 
curling will find capital songs and parodies to suit their moods. 
The illustrations are exceptionally well finished. The volume 
is for sportsmen. If, after a good day’s sport, one is not too 
weary to turn over a few pages, the perusal will recall the 
previous pleasant hours; or, if by some misfortune he is 
debarred for a short time from participating in the delight of 
action, these pages will bring Hack some of the pleasure of 
which otherwise he might be altogether deprived. Through 
the whole volume there is the exhilarating breath of a good, 
honest, healthy life; and that to some is the best of medicine. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue facts and statistics which Mr. Gastrell, Commercial Attaché 
to the British Embassy at Berlin, has accumulated in his vigorous 
book on “Our Trade in the World in Relation to Foreign 
Competition” are worthy of close scrutiny. He reviews the 
salient points in the statistical returns since ]885, and takes up 
his parable concerning the ground which he thinks we have lost 
in the markets of the world. He thinks that our commercial 
supremacy is less assured than it was,and he declares that there 
is every reason to fear that not in one, but in many parts of the 
globe there has been in recent years a considerable increase in 
the trade of some foreign nations at the expense of that of Great 
Britain. He claims for his book that it is a plain, unvarnished 
statement of facts gathered from official sources; and whilst he 
refuses to take sides with the pessimists in their sweeping asser- 
tions, he makes it clear that he thinks they have a good deal 
more truth on their side than the rhetorical optimists who are so 
much in evidence just now. Whether we like it or not, the good 
old days are gone; in other words, we have serious competitors 
in directions where we once practically held undisputed sway. 
It is true that our manufacturers are more alert, energetic, and 
willing to adapt themselves to changed conditions than they once 
were, but the fact remains that the old complacency and -self- 
confidence lingered too long, and other nations saw their chance 
and took it. The industrial revolution in England at the 
beginning of the century was mainly due to the rapid 
development of the coal-fields in the northern counties, and 
thirty years ago Great Britain had practically no rival in this 
direction. All this is now changed. France, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, and the United States are rapidly developing 
their own coal-fields, whilst Japan is exporting coal to India, 
and Germany is sending large quantities of coke to Australia. 
Germany is undoubtedly our most formidable rival, and her 
foreign trade is yearly making great progress. “In the 
East, the Levant, and South America, German trade has made 
exceptionally rapid strides. That to the port of Hamburg 
alone from the Levant increased nearly fivefold from 1890 
to 1894. Evidence of the all-consuming desire of the German 
Empire to increase its foreign trade is everywhere apparent, and 
particularly so in the numerous commercial treaties made since 
1891 with the special object of opening foreign markets to its 
surplus industrial produce. Germany is now our competitor in 
all industries, and has undoubtedly taken away a considerable 
portion of what was formerly essentially British trade. Her 
progress in developing her exports and in displacing some of 
our staple commodities in neutral markets should be the subject 
of periodical and careful reports from all parts of the world, in 
order to prevent further undue appropriation.” Germany at 
the present moment is doing its best, in every possible way, to 
establish on a broad and permanent basis commercial relations 
with China and Japan. er agents abroad are said to excel our 
own in the art of selling, and they possess, Mr. Gastrell 


* Our TRADE IN THE WoRLD IN ReEtaTiIon TO Foreron CoMPEtiTioy, 
1885 To 1895, By William 8S. H. Gastrell. London: Chapman 
& Hall 

Some OBSERVATIONS OF A Foster Parent. By John Charles Tarver. 
London : Archibald Constable & Co. 
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Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
& Co. 
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Allen. : 
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maintains, the happy knack of finding out quickly the actual 
wants of Oriental buyers, and the manufacturers whom they 
represent ara willing enough to take the hint, and to follow the 
market. Meanwhile the rapidity with which Germany is 

growing into a great industrial nation is almost disconcert- 

ing. One of the most significant and least welcome features 

of the relation of the German Empire to Great Britain 

consists in the steady growth of exports to us of manufactared 

goods similar in kind to those which we ourselves produce. 

“It is somewhat startling to discover that Germany's present 

principal export is in woollen textiles, and that third on the list 

stands cotton goods; fourth, come silk manufactures; fifth, 

coals ; sixth, machines of all kinds; seventh, iron goods; and 

eighth, clothes and underlinen—all manufactured products, in 

most of which we till lately believed that we almost controlled 

the markets of the world.” It would not be difficult to cite other 

facts quite as significant, but it is impossible here to do more 

than cite a typical instance. Mr. Gastrell admits that in last 

year there was a great recovery in iron and steel; but that our 

transit trade is still on the dowa-grade is shown by the statistics 

of 1896, which have been published within the last few months, 

Everything, he thinks, depends on our ability as a nation to 

adapt ourselves, “ practically, technically, and scientifically,” ta 

the altered conditions of modern progress. Happily, English- 

men have always been able to rise to the occasion, and when they 

realise the danger it is not in their temperament to remain 

apathetic. The moral of the book lies in a nutshell, and is best 

expressed in its author’s words: “If we wish to retain our 

yosition as the greatest commercial nation of the wor'd, we 

Some a hard fight before us.” 

Heads of families, and all who have charge of boys and 
girls in their early teens, ought to real Mr. Tarver’s clever 
* Observations of a Foster Parent,” or in other words a school- 
master. He writes with judgment and with humour, and his 
observations rest on the substantial basis of twenty years’ 
experience of the work of education. He declares that people 
whom nobody ever suspected of making a joke have gravely 
assured him that the schcolmaster is the natural enemy of the 
parent. He protests, not unnaturally, that this is a hard saying, 
and he evidently regards it as not the least important part of 
his mission in life to remove if possible such misunderstandings. 
There is much common-sense in the book as well as genial 
satire and ample knowledge of the problem at issue. It says a 
good deal for Mr. Tarver that, wh'lst sticking closely to such a 
subject of education, he contrives to be amusing and yet to 
leave the impression that he is not less earnest than shrewd. 

Dean Stubbs has just written a scholarly volume entitled 
“ Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral.” veryone is aware 
that Ely was one of the first strongholds of Christianity in 
England, and one of the last strongholds of Anglo-Saxon 
loyalty when Harold was vanquished and slain and William 
the Conqueror, amid the tumult and bloodshed of a new epoch, 
was sternly laying the broad foundations of Norman power. 
Professor Freeman used to say that there was finer chiselled 
work in some parts of Ely Cathedral than in any other church 
he knew, and these pages do justice alike to the strength and 
beauty of the majestic and stately building which the first Norman 
Abbot began, and which went forward with leisurely care till 
Alan de Walsingham, one of the greatest of English cathedral- 
builders, gave to Ely its unique distinction in the Gothic dome 
and lantern of fourteenth-century work which is known as St. 
Awdrey’s Crown. There are some artistic illustrations in the 
book, and the poetry of association is interwoven in its pages 
with ecclesiastical history and archzological lore. 

The vacation weeks of the year are rapidly approaching, 
much to the content of ordinary overworked mortals. Already 
guide-books of more or less importance are beginning to appear, 
as well as new editions revised and brought up to date of well- 
known manuals of reference for people on pleasure bent. 
Amongst new works of this description a foremcst place must 
be given to the “ Visitors’ Guide-Book to England and Wales ” 
—a well-arranged and handy pocket volume which is primarily 
intended for the use of the stranger within our gates. Colonists 
with little time to spare, amd who yet wish to see as far as 
possible the most characteristic scenery in the Mother Country, 
and Americans who wish to take a preliminary canter up and 
down England before racing at break-neck speed across Europe, 
will find the book of service. It gives, for instance, a sketch of 
a fortnight’s walk through the southern counties, a cycling tour 
in East Anglia, a pilgrimage to the cathedrals in the space of a 
month, a journey from London to the Land’s End, and for 
those with a sufficient stock of leisure, money, and sentiment the 
outlines of a typical “ grand tour in England and Wales.” The 
arrangement of the s which follow, and they constitute the 
bulk of the book, is alphabetical, and the information which 
they give, though necessarily brief, is on the whole good, though 
it might in many cases have been more explicit. Such a book 
ought not to have been issued without a map, and the state- 
ment in the introduction about the Church of England and the 

“ frightful ” desecration of sacred buildings by the Puritans— 
who in this direction as in many others have sins laid to their 
charge which they did not commit—might have been omitted 





with advantage.—For “The Zig-Zag Guide to the Kentish 
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Coast” Mr. F. C. Burnand and Mr. Phil May are jointly 


responsible. Mr. Burnand's comments are crisp and lively, and 
he describes the holiday crowd at Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, and 
other holiday-resorts within eas aaa of town, in a diverting 
manner. But the real charm of the book consists in Mr. Phil 
May’s droll and clever drawings of places and people, and 
especially of the latter in their unguarded moments.— Messrs. 
Black’s County Guide-Books are so well known that it scarcely 
seems necessary to do more than chronicle the appearance of the 
thirteenth edition of “ Hampshire” and the fourteenth of 
“ Dorsetshire.” Both of these guide-books are edited by Mr. 
Hope Moncrieff, and he has ovtently spared no pains to make 
them worthy in every sense of the reputation of the series to 
which they belong. Prospective visitors to Bournemouth, 
Winchester, or the New Forest will find exactly the kind of 
information they require in the first of these volumes, whilst 
tourists to licbern Stonehenge, Weymouth, and Lyme-Regis, 
and the country which is described in Mr. Hardy’s novels, can 
hardly do better than possess themselves of its companion. 
There are maps in both volumes and, as far as possible, the 
latest facts. 


























NOTICE. 
—o— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received Nor LaTeR than TourspaAy MorNING. 
Tue Speaker is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to Tae Spgaker Office, 115, Fleet 
Street, E.C 







EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Tas Eprror,”’ and ApveRTisgmMenrs to 
‘Tae MANaGeR.”’ 

The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited, 

Tue SPEAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning 
at No. 31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. It may 
also be obtained of the following, among other foreign booksellers :— 

Mr. F. A. Brocxaavs, 16, Querstrasse, Leipzig. 

Messrs. J. Leskque & Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 

THe CAMMERMEYER BoGHaNnpEL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Me. Wittram Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. Krrsercer & Kesper, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Juta & Co., Cape Town. 

Messrs, Ketty & Watsu, Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, ani 
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| M: BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames “ Foldakin” 
and “‘ Spectakin,” are elegant and durable ; have the 
advantages of Spectacles and the appearance of Folders; do 


Oo U R not pinch the nose, nor yet fall off. 
| 


Descriptive Circular sent post free. 


_ BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


is always successful. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| President of the British Optical Association, and Author of 














** Our Eyes” (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price rs., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


May bse consulted personally free of charge. 
INSURANCE 


SU OFFICE. 


a AUADYS .. HEAD OFFICE: 


“tnoe a 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


— =“ CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 



















Sum Insured in 1896, 


£388,952,800. 





332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
49, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
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Lonpow, 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 

















Educational. 





Hi¢HBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
Heap Master .., eee ose 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

21 SUCCESSES, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, CHRISTMAS, 1895—6 IN HONOURS 
88 CERTIFICATES, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAM., JUNE, 1896. 
Preparatory Department vor Boys rrom 6 To 10, 

For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to 
Tue Parrncrpat... J. OC. DUFF. 


G. TURNER, M.A. 
ENTRANCE 








MULL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
FounpeD 1807. Inciusrve FEzs. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hatirrax, M.A.). 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Spacious 
Premises, finely situated on edge of Moors. Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory, Sanatorium, large —— Fees from £50 to £60 per 
annum. ne Climate for Anglo-Indian Children, who are received 
in the Hostel under care of Second Master. Prospectus and View from 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are 


PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year, a age. Boys under 


six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Department by a full 
trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. Principal, Miss BRAHAM 


(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— 
Educational Establishment for Elder Girls. French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, Painting, Special Studies. Annual Examina- 
tions in French and German by University Professors. Certificates 
given.—Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich 
High School, and Madame de WORMS. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held in JULY NEXT, to fill up not 
less than 5 Resident, 5 non-Resident Queen’s Scholarships, and 2 
Exhibitions, Details may be obtained from the Head Master, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAMINATION, July 9th and 10th. Two of £87 (one of them 
£98 for first year), Four of £50, Nine of £30 per annum. Council 
Nominations of £15 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Hkap 
Master or SECRETARY. 





PREMARTH, HAMPSTEAD, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BOARDERS AND WEEKLY BOARDERS ARE TAKEN. 
Special attention is paid to Physical Exercise. 
Principals, The Misses HORTON and Miss MONK, M.A, 
26, THURLOW ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 





J. Ernest Cheetham 


PRINTING . 
IN BLACK AND 
COLOURS FROM 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.Cc, 
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Theatre. 
YCEUM. — MADAME SANS-GENE. — 


EVERY EVENING, at 8 (except Saturdays). 
Napoleon ae . HENRY IRVING. 
Madame Sans-Gén MISS ELLEN TERRY, 

Matixnfes Every Satverpay at 2. 
THE BELLS. Every Saturday Night. 


Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and 7.20 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 








Art Galleries. 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. MESSRS. SHEPHERD’S 
EXHIBITION includes choice Oil Paintings by— 
Srr J. Rerwowps. Joun CONnsTsBLE. Ric#arp Wrtsow. 


T. GarnspoRouGH. Joun Crome. PESTER DE WINT, 
G, Romyey. Grorce MoRLAND. Davip Cox, &c. 


SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James’s. 











EO. REES’ WEDDING anv BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOB 
ETCHINGS—ENGRAVINGS—SPORTS: 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON, 





Grades, &c. 


BO ah cute SERRE, 
HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Telephone No. 3971. 





Write for Price List. 


N EDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 








Per dozen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Bots, Half Bots. 
Wine. The quality of this wine will be found 
equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices _14s, 8s. 
T. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. 17s. 9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station, ineluding Cases and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL : 37, Nort Jonn Steer. 
Mancuester : 26, Manger Sreeer. 
=." 





MADE BY THE 
BARLOW & JONES, Lrp., 
Ayeeee MANCHESTER, | Sees 
Anp SoLp BY ALL | 
a HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS, | _—- 








Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £27,000,000. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SourmampTon Burtpines, Caancery Lang, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, sod ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest Monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT or LAND ror FIVE SHILLINGS rer MONTH, 
Tus Binkpeck ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE 


Strand Musical Magazine 


Edited by E. HATZFELD. 





CONTENTS OF No. 31, JULY, 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 


Frontisriece: “A Young Woman was Kneeling at the Old 
Grenadier’s Feet.” 

A Concert at the Tuileries. Story. Translated from the French 
by ELLEN LEAHY. [Illustrated by SMARGIASSI SANT’ANTICO. 

Sir George Grove. 

Signor L. Denza. 

Mr. Stedman and his Choirs. 

Hans von Biilow. By Consrance Bacue. 


MUSIC. 


Words by E. TescHeMACtEeER. 


1897. 


Midsummer (Song). 
G. H. CLUTSAM 

The World’s Peace (Song). 
Music by Ernest Hott. 

Violet (Song). Words by CHARLEs HERVEY. 
HERVEY. 

Kathleen, Sweet Kathleen (Song). 
NEwcomBe. Music by A. H. BEHREND. 

The Page’s Song. Aria from Figaro. By Mozart. 

The Doctor (Children’s Song). By Jan L. Lawson. 

Entr’acte (Organ Solo). By M. Moszkowski. Arranged by Geo. 
SAMPSON. 

Minuetto (Violin and Piano). By ALBERTO BACHMANN. 

Mazurka (Piavoforte Solo). By Sicismonp StTojowskt. 

Historiette (Pianoforte Solo). By G. LABALESTRIER. 

Good Times, Polka (Pianoforte). By Florence Fare. 

To the Front, March (Pianoforte). By HamitTton BENNETT. 


Price 6d. By Post, 8}d. 


Music by 
Words by Georce Howarp. 
Music by ARTHUR 


Words by G. Hvusi- 





GEO. NEWNES, Ltd, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





CRAND DOUBLE ROYAL DIAMOND JUBILEE NUMBER OF 


Strand Magazine 


PERSONAL RELIOS OF THE QUEEN AND HER 
CHILDREN. By WILLIAM G. FitzGERALp. We desire to draw 
special attention to this extraordinary, and indeed unique, article. 
In it will be found reproductions of relics and mementoes of all kinds, 
directly connected with our beloved Sovereign, The objects repro- 
duced include the pony carriage in which the Queen used to drive 
about as a child ; the Queen's favourite toy book ; toys made by the 
Queen ; the piano on which her Majesty learnt to play ; lock of her 
Majesty's hair ; drawings by the Queen herself, and a great number of 
other precious relics and mementoes directly associated with incidents 
in our Queen's Record Reign. We would further point out that we 
have been assisted in the preparation of this article by the Queen 
herself, and by various Peers and Peeresses who enjoy the intimate 
friendship of her Majesty. There are also included elaborate paintings 
and sketches by the Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, Princess 
Alice, Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), and Princess Helena. 
We can confidently assert that the Relics, Mementoes, Documents, and 
Pictures to be reproduced in this extraordinary article will create quite 
a sensation ia social and literary circles. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. By Dr. A. Conan 
DoyLe. This is a further instalment of Dr. Conan Doyle's master- 
piece, which is already attracting widespread attention. 


AND 20 OTHER ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
208 PAGES. 264 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price is. By Post, is. 5d. 


GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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